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ACADEMICAL PHILOS OPHY. 


H E human mind is of a nature 
ſuperior to any thing that falls 
under our immediate obſerva- 

tion. Its eſſence indeed is too ſub- 

tile for our comprehenſion ; but it is 
diſtinguiſhed by noble powers and fa- 

culties, which exert themſelves in ſuch a 


manner, as to render their influence and 


importance abundantly conſpicuous. Of 


theſe faculties the underſtanding appears 
to take the lead, as it is this intellectual 
principle which acquaints us with the 
truth of things, upon which the proper 
exertion of the will and active power 
muſt entirely depend. The diſcovery of 

= truth 
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truth is naturally pleaſing and agreeable 
to the mind of man. But of all truths, 


thoſe muſt appear to be of the greateſt 
importance, which ſhew us the direct 
road to the happineſs and perfection of 
our nature; we have therefore the 


ſtrongeſt intereſt to be cautious in our 
inquiries after truth, as an error or 


miſtake may be attended with dangerous 
conſequences. 


? 
mw 


TxuTH is the proper object of the 
underftanding : Itis this faculty which in- 
veſtigates and immediately diſcovers and 
perceives it; the right performance of 
theſe offices muſt therefore depend 
upon the ſoundneſs and ſtrength of 
2 the intellectual faculty. At the ſame 
i time, we know from reaſon, as well as 

from the moſt undoubted experience, 

that the heart and affections are by no 
means neutral in our inquiries after 
| truth, 


my 1 
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truth. A particular paſſion, or any af- 


fecting view of private intereſt puts the 


mind out of a due poſition, and creates 
a bias in the underſtanding. In this 
caſe, that fairneſs and candour which 


ſhould always attend an inquirer after 


truth, utterly forſake us, and we exert 


ourſelves not to diſcover impartially 
what 1s the truth, but what we wiſh and 


deſire ſhould be true. 


InDEED, from the natural weakneſs of 


the human underſtanding, many truths 


are intuely concealed from us, and many 
are teen but very obſcurely and imper- 
fectly; and the different degrees of this 
faculty in different perſons, may, in ma- 
ny inſtances, prove an occaſion of a di- 
verſity in opinions. 


Bur if we take an impartial view of 
what paſles in the world, it will appear, 
that, 
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that, for the moſt part, it is the heart 
which is the ultimate ſource of error, 
and of all that variety and contrariety of 
opinions which prevail amongſt man- 


kind. 


PRIDE, vanity, ſingularity, a paſſionate 
attachment to a particular object, warp - 
the underſtanding, and corrupt the judge- 
ment, whereby the mind is diverted from 
the plain paths of truth, and engaged in 
a fruitleſs purſuit of ſome vain phantom 
of imagination. 


| STRONG prejudices have indeed ſuch 
a powerful influence upon the mind, as 
often to determine it, even from ſlender 
and remote analogies, or an imperfet 
collection of facts, and ſome of theſe of- 
ten ambiguous, to eſtabliſh a general and 
oh | peremptory concluſion. And if reaſon- 
1 ings of this ſort are embelliſhed by an 
bf | | elegant 
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elegant and agreeable compolition; and 
conveyed in an artful and infinuating 
manner, it is eaſy to foreſee what effect 
they muſt have on thoſe eſpecially whoſe 
inclination or turn of thinking may give 
them a ready reception, and allow a ſmall 
degree of probability to rn for a TOR 
demonſtration. 


HEN cE, we may obſerve, that in all 
the different ages of the world, great 
darts have been no ſecurity againſt er- 
ror; nor indeed can they be ſo, unleſs 
they are attended with modeſty, and a 
| ſincere love of truth, 


As the perception of truth, however 
obtained, is naturally agreeable to the 
mind; fo, if we ſhall imagine, that, by 
the due exerciſe of our rational faculties, 
we have happily diſcovered any material 
truth, this produces an additional plea- 

ſure 
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ſure of a different kind. The circum- 
ſtance of our being the diſcoverers, flat- 
ters our vanity ; we pay a high compli- 
ment to our own underitanding, and ex- 
pect that others will join in it. Hence, 
we are diſpoſed, not to re-examine im- 
partially the reaſons of our opinion, but 
to exert all our ſkill to defend it at any 
rate, as an acquiſition of our own, which 
we are very unwilling to part with. 
To this, we may reaſonably aſcribe that. 
tenacious adherence to many falſe ſy- 
ſtems and hypotheſes which hath ſo of- 
ten been obſerved in the preſent, as well 
as in any former ages of the world. 


Fox the ſame cauſes will produce the 
ſame effects; and if the vanity and pre- 
ſumption of mankind is as great now 
as formerly, it will have an equal influ- 
ence upon their hearts, and determine 

them 
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them to employ all their talents to main- 
tain, with the ſame obſtinacy, their pe- 
culiar and favourite opinions. Thus, 
whilſt men of genius and parts, treat 
with ſcorn and contempt the prejudices 
and involuntary miſtakes of the vulgar, 
which may often be more *afily remo- 
ved, they are, at the ſame time, inſen- 
ſible of that ſecret principle within their 
own hreaſts, which arms their will a- 
gainſt the truth, and binds them faſt per- 
haps to more dangerous errors. 


As it is not neceſſary for our preſent 
purpoſe to enter into a particular conſi- 
deration of the various ſources of error, 
we ſhall only obſerve, at preſent, that 
men, either aſhamed to own their igno- 
rance, which would too much mortify 
the natural pride of their hearts, or, im- 
patient of the delay of a careful exami- 
nation, are commonly diſpoſed too haſti- 

iy 
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ly to embrace ſome opinion upon any 
part of general ſcience, and to form ſome 
hypotheſis for the ſolution of any phæ- 
nomenon, ſuch as ſhall appear moſt 
plauſible. From this raſh and precipitate 
conduR, no good effect can be expected. 
And accordingly we find, that there was 
hardly any opinion ſo foohſh and ab- 
ſurd, but what was taken up by ſome one 
or other of the antient philoſophers, and 
obſtinately maintained by them and their 
adherents. 


REASs ON and experience, however, rea- 
dily got the better of opinions ſo haſtily 
embraced; and one ſyſtem or hypotheſis 
gave way to another, which, in its turn, 
was ſupplanted by a third, as that was 
alſo by its antagoniſt; for it Was an eaſier 
matter to detect falſehood, than to diſ- 
cover truth. Thus philoſophy was liable 
to perpetual uncertainty and change, 


and 
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and no ſyſtem could be deviſed, which 
could long maintain its ground, un- 


leſs from the pure obſtinacy of its abet · 
tors. 


Tr rs ſtate and i of philouply! 
very naturally produced the following 
conſequences: Many (reflecting upon the | 
inconſtancy and uncertainty of human 
opinions, and that even thoſe opinions 
which were moſt ſpecious, and appeared 
to have a ſolid foundation, were ſucceſ- 
ſively exploded and abandoned) were led 


into this concluſion, That there was no 
truth in things themſelves; but that all 
things were toſſed up and down in a gid- 
dy dance, and loſt in an endleſs confu- 
fion ; and that it was vain to expect any 
fixed object in nature, which the mind of 
man could lay hold of. Thus a door was 
opened for univerſal and abſolute ſcepti- 
cm, which totally extinguiſhed reaſon, 
: and 
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and rendered the faculties of the hu- 
man mind altogether inſignificant and 
vain. 


PLaTo ſeems to have been much af- 
fected with the unhappy fate of philo- 
ſophy above deſcribed, and is at particu- 
lar pains to find a remedy for that dan- 
gerous ſcepticiſm to which it leads. For 
this purpoſe, he lays hold of the prin- 
ciples of the academical philoſophy, 
which, in his Phædo particularly, he ex- 
plains in a beautiful and rational man- 
ner. The general ſcope of his reaſoning 
is to the following purpoſe : That if we 
are not able to diſcover truth, this muſt 
be owing to one of two reaſons ; either 
that there 1s no truth in the nature of 
things, or, that the mind of man, from 
its particular weakneſs and diſeaſes, is 
not able to apprehend it: That, upon 
this laſt ſuppoſition, all the uncertainty 

and 
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and inconſtancy of the judgments and o- 
pinions of mankind 1s eafily accounted 
for; and that therefore we ought to a- 
ſcribe all our errors to thoſe diſeaſes and 
diſorders, which are apparent in the hu- 
man mind, and not to any diſeaſe which 
we ſuppoſe, without reaſon, to be in the 
nature of things themſelves. He ob- 
ſerves, that truth is often of difficult ac- 
ceſs: That in order to arrive at it, we 
muſt proceed with great caution and dif- 
fidence, and carefully examine every ſtep 
we take; and, after all, we ſhall fre- 
quently find our greateſt efforts diſap- 
pointed, and be obliged to fit down with 
the confeſſion of our ighorange and 


weakneſs. 


BuT this procedure and conduct too 
much oppoſes the natural vanity and 
preſumption of the human mind. In 
ſearch after truth, men are commonly 

little 


MS” 
* . 
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little diſpoſed to ſuſpect their own facul- 
ties, and impatient of difiiculty or de- 
lay, they haſten too ſuddenly to a con- 


cluſion. 


FRon this method of proceeding, we 
need not be ſurpriſed if we fall into er- 
rors; and yet, ſo apt are we to be con- 
ceited of ourſelves, that we throw the 
blame off from our own underſtanding, 
and charge nature itſelf with ſome latent 
diſeaſe or diſorder. To prevent this bad 
effect, we ſhould aſcend to the cauſe, and 


there apply a proper remedy. We ſhould, 
with due care, attend ta the imperfection 
of our faculties, and keep a ſtrong guard 
againſt the weakneſs of our hearts. We 
ſhould examine every truth with modeſt 
diffidence and cool deliberation, and ad- 
mit nothing as ſuch, but upon the clear- 
eſt evidence. If we are conſtant to this 
method, we ſhall indeed make flow pro- 

greſs 
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greſs in knowledge; but then, we fhall 
much ſeldomer fall into error, or have 
occaſion to alter our opinion. Thus rafh 
judgement, the great cauſe of ſcepticiſm, 
will be prevented; and the cauſe being 
removed, the effect muſt alfo ceaſe, 


THE principles of the antient acade- 
my, explained in this manner by Plato, 
appear to be of the utmoſt importance. 
They tend naturally to produce that 
modeſty and caution which, in imper- 
fect creatures, fo liable to error and 
miſtake, are peculiarly decent. Had 
theſe principles been univerſally culti- 
vated, as they ought, many diſputes in 
religion and philoſophy would have been 
prevented; and even thoſe who are 
thought to have employed the cleareſt 
and ſtrongeſt reaſoning upon matters of 


Pifeult a and abſtruſe ſpeculations, might 
. have 
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have found good reaſon to have heſitated 
and ſtopt ſhort. 


Tove Plato was very ſenſible of 
the weakneſs of the human underſtand- 
ing, and very cautious in advancing 
any opinion as true; yet he was at the 
ſame time equally ſenſible of the real diſ- 
tinction betwixt truth and falſchood, 
and that this diſtinction was in many in- 
ſtances clearly to be perceived by the hu- 
man mind. His delign is evidently, not 
to introduce ſcepticiſm, which he conſi- 
ders as the greateſt diſorder of our na- 
ture, but to furniſh us with a proper 
antidote againſt it. | 


INDEED Plato is very ready upon moſt 
occaſions to acknowledge his ignorance ; 
but he alſo frequently diſcovers his real 
opinion with more or leſs aſſurance, ac- 


cording to the degree of evidence which 
attends 
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attends it. With regard to the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, which he particularly 
conſiders in the forementioned dialogue, 
he is ſenſible that his reaſonings only 
produce a degree of probability, and in- 
ſinuates the great advantage of a divine 
revelation with regard to this doctrine, 
which, like a firm vehicle, would car- 
ry us through this journey of life with 
much greater comfort and ſecurity. 


PL Aro acted in an intire conformity 
with the wiſe principles which he had 
embraced; and whilſt other philoſo- 
phers were perpetually diſputing about 
the abſtruſe nature of things, with re- 
gard to which they fell into the greateſt 
blunders, and only expoſed their own 


* ignorance, he brought his philoſophy 


nearer home, and chiefly applied to rec- 
tify the minds and reform the manners 
of mankind ; in doing which his more 

abſtract 
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abſtract reaſonings were corrected or 
ſupported by fact and experience z and in 
carrying on this excellent plan, he em- 
ployed only the principles of religion, 

which were entirely ſuited to the capa- 
cities of mankind, and of which the vul- | 
gar, as well as the philoſophers, might 

feel the influence and force. | 


PraTo was, on this account, juſtly 
ſaid to have brought philoſophy from 
heaven to carth; becauſe; inſtead of em- 
ploying his reaſonings upon thoſe objects 
which are at a diſtance and above our 
reach, he brought them home to our- 
ſelves, and applied them to much better 
purpoſe, in promoting the real happineſs 
of men. 


IT may be occaſionally obſerved, that 
many centurics before Plato's days, the 
whole ſpirit and ſubſtance of this excel- 

| lent 
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- Jent philoſophy was, by the great legi- 
ſlator of the Jews, compriſed in the fol- 
lowing ſhort ſentence: Secret things 
belong to the Lord our God; but thoſe 
things that are revealed belong to us, 

and to our children for ever, that we 
* may do all the words of this law x.“ 
A ſentence truly divine, though it ſhould 
be ſuppoſed not to be inſpirel. 


TRE {lighteſt reflection upon the preſent 
circumſtances of human nature, muſt ap- 
pear ſufficient to juſtify the grounds and 
reaſons of the modeſt principles of Plato, 
They would, however, be placed in a 
ſtronger light ſtill, if we ſhould enter up- 
on any particular conſideration of the 
objects of the human underſtanding; but 
this would lead us into a field equally 
boundleſs and perplexed. A few obſer- 


THE F Deut, chap, 29, Ver, 29, | 
= vations, 
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vations, however, may not be impro- 


Per. 


Taz mind of man is indeed active and 
interpriſing, and will hardly allow any 
object whatever to be beyond the ſphere 
of its intellectual faculty: At the ſame time, 
it ſees things in a very imperfect light; 
yet, without adverting to this circum- 
ſtance, it is apt to pronounce judgment 
as if its ideas were clear and compleat: 
A very little reflection, however, muſt 
eaſily convince us of the raſhneſs of ſuch 


procedure, 


Ix we carry our minds to the higheſt 
objects of our knowledge, we ſhall be- 
come extremely ſenſible of their natural 
weakneſs and imperfection. Let us only 
contemplate but a very few of the divine 
perfections : God's manner of foreknow- 
ing future contingent events, is a thing 


altogethep 
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altogether impenetrable by us, in ſo 
much that, for that- reaſon, many deny it 
altogether : But in ſo doing, as they o- 
pen a door for the greateſt abſurdities, 
ſo they reduce the divine to the poor 
ſtandard of the human underſtanding ; 
and becauſe we can only know future 
events from the neceſſary connection of 
cauſe and effect, they will not allow God 
to be poſſeſſed of a different, and infinite- 
ly more perfect manner of knowledge. 
Such reaſoning certainly proceeds upon 
a very falſe principle; and this will appear 
more evident, by taking a view of ano- 
ther of the divine perfections; I mean, 
creative power. That God can give ex- 
iſtence to what formerly had none, muſt 
be admitted upon the moſt unqueſtion- 
able principles; yet the manner of ſuch 
an operation is quite inconceivable to us. 
But as this imperfection of our under- 
ſtanding is no argument againſt ſuch an 
act 
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act of divine power, there is no reaſon 
why it ſhould be confidered as any a- 


gainſt the above mentioned ſpecies of 
divine pe e n 


BuT we mall find greater difficulties: 
fill ariſing from ſome other of the di- 
vine perfections. I ſhall at preſent only 
mention eternity. We cannot conceive 


of eternity but as an interminable 
ſucceſſive duration; and we cannot 
conceive of a ſucceflive duration but 
as conſiſting of parts : But eternity can 


never conſiſt of parts; for each of theſe. 


parts is finite, and no number of finite 
parts, be it ever ſo great, can conſtitute 
what is infinite: For there is no propor- 


tion betwixt finite and infinite; they are 
altogether incommenſurable. In our i- 
dea, therefore, of eternity, we abſurdly 
confound finite with infinite, and eterni- 
ty _ to be an object not barely a- 


bove 
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bove our comprehenſion, but what even 
ſeems to involve it in a contradiction. 
But from this ſhall we infer, that there 
is a real contradiction in the nature of the 
thing ? This cannot be; for ſomething 
eternal muſt be: And the proper infe- 
rence is, That the object is diſpropor- 
tioned to our capacity, and we are not 
able to regard it in a true and full light. 
And this ought to be the rather allowed, 
that in no inſtance whatever, where our 
ideas are adequate and clear, could it e- 
ver be alledged that there was a real con- 
tradiction in the nature of things. 


But it is not e to aſcend to 
the infinite perfections of God, in order 
to be ſenfible of the great weakneſs and 


imperfection of our underſtandings. 


LEA us only turn our thoughts inward 
on ourſelves; let us conſider the nature 
either 
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either of our ſouls, or our bodies, and the 
manner of their ſubſiſtance, and we ſhall 
find theſe far beyond our comprehenſion. 
If we are aſked, what the ſubſtance or eſ- 

ſence of matter is? we cannot tell. If 
the ſame queſtion is put with regard to 
the ſoul, we are equally at a loſs. That 
the ſoul is, or that it has a continued and 
identical exiſtence, we know with the 
greateſt certainty, that is, by an imme- 
diate conſciouſneſs. By this we have the 
cleareſt and moſt intimate perception chat 
the principle in us which thinks, is differ- 
ent from every idea which is the object 
of thought; that it f ill remains when the 
ſeveral ideas evaniſh in a conſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion; that it can, however, retain theſe 
ideas for ſome time, reflect upon them, 
and compare them together, and diſtin- 
guiſh them from one another. Thus we 
can, at one and the ſame time, hear mu- 


ſic, ſee a fine garden, perceive the odor 
of 
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of flowers, and feel cold or heat; we can 
compare theſe different ſenſations, and 
prefer the one to the other. The ſlight- 
eſt attention, therefore, muſt convince us, 


that what compares and diſtinguiſhes 
theſe or any other different ſenſations or 


ideas, what ſtill retains the conſciouſ- 
neſs of its exiſtence when theſe ideas 
have given place to others, muſt be very 
different from the ideas themſelves, and 
muſt remain and Tal exiſt when theſe 
are gone, 


Bur, though we have this intimate 
knowledge of the permanent exzſtence 
of the ſoul; yet how it exiſts either in 
matter or out of matter, is a — that 
paſſes our comprehenſion, 


LET us even deſcend to theſe matters 
| where it is allowed we have the great- 
eſt certainty, and which are the ſub- 

jects 
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jets of mathematical demonſtration, 
we ſhall ſtill find ourſelves in many 
caſes equally non- pluſſed, and be made 
abundantly ſenſible of the weakneſs of 


Our faculties. 


TRE diviſibility of matter in inſinitum, 
and ſome concluſions which are evident- 


ly deduced from that doctrine, as much 


confound as they enlighten our . under- 
ſandings. Let it be told a perſon not 


converſant about ſuch ſpeculations, that 


two lines may be drawn from two points 
not much diſtant from one another, in 


ſuch a manner, that the more they are 


produced they ſhall approach near- 


er to one another; and yet, though 
produced in infinitum, they ſhall never 


meet *: This will be regarded by ſuch 
perſon as a downright abſurdity; yet 


* Hyperbola and its aſymptotes. 


the 
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the thing is true; and though the com- 
prehenſion of it is difficult, yet our 
minds are more reconciled to the truth of 
it, as we attentively conſider the princi- 


ples upon which it proceeds. 


Tusk reflections might be purſued to 
a great length; but at preſent, I ſhall on- 
ly conſider the effect they ought to have 
upon our minds. | 


| Warn by theſe we are made ſenſible 
how many things are removed far be- 
yond the reach of our comprehenſion, and 
that, in this caſe, we are very apt to form 


| wrong opinions, often the very reverſe 


of the truth; a due ſenſe of this ought 
to inſpire us with that habitual modeſty 
and caution which ſhould prevent any 
poſitive opinion concerning matters that 
are but very imperfectly apprehended 
by us. Philoſophers and divines, who 
D form 
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who form peremptory opinions in thoſe 
matters of religion which are evidently 
abſtruſe and far beyond our reach, often 
tranſgreſs againſt this well eſtabliſhed rule. 
Their reaſonings indeed will appear ſome- 
times very ſpecious; but, if we aſcend to 
their principles, we will often find them 
only hypothetical, or at leaſt ſo im- 
perfectly apprehended as that they can» 
not lay a ſold foundation for a juſt and 
firm concluſion, 


Ir is even certain, that many things 
we do, and muſt believe upon principles 
diſtin& from reaſon, which, if that faculty 
was to be conſulted, it might readily op- 
poſe, Let us take an example out of a 
great number: The union of the ſoul and 

body we believe from an immediate per- 

ception and conſciouſneſs of it. If we 

were, however, to make this truth an ab- 

ſtract object of reaſon, that faculty not 
| being, 
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being able to diſcover the nature and 
manner of ſuch union, might be ready 
(however raſhly) to pronounce it impoſ- 5 
ſible and abſurd. The ſame obſervation 
might be eaſily applied to many other im- 


portant truths which may ſtagger our 
feeble reaſon, yet force the aſſent of the 


mind, take hold of the heart, and influ» 
ence the conduct. 


Wr ſhall further juſt obſerve, that, even 
in natural philoſophy, men are unwilling 
to acquieſce in the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
truths which their ſenſes and experience 
have ſufficiently diſcovered ; they would 
lain aſcend to the ſecret cauſes of things; 

nay, they vainly imagine theſe to be qua- 

lities of natural bodies themſelves, which, 

however, are but mere inſtruments, and 
totally diſtinguiſhed from that active 
principle which ſets them in motion. 


Bor 
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Bur it appears unneceſſary to carry 
theſe reflections any further: Enough 


has been ſaid to diſcover the nature, 


and ſhow the ſolid foundation of the a- 
cademical philoſophy, which makes mo- 
deſty and caution the ſupport and orna- 
ment of truth. A philoſophy which, by 
refuſing too eaſy an aſſent, ſecures us a- 
gainſt ſcepticiſm; and, by doubting in 
matters where there 1s ſomething obſcure 
or imperfectly apprehended, makes way 
for the firmer and more perfect recep- 
tion of truth, when ever it is ſupported 
by ſufficient evidence. 


Tus excellent philoſophy, originally 
derived from the ever memorable Socra- 
tes, was explained and illuſtrated by Pla- 


to, who, for that purpoſe, frequented a 


grove at a little diſtance from Athens, 
which was conſecrated to the memory of 
Academus, an Athenian hero, from 


whence 
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whence this philoſophy received the 


name of Academical. From Plato it was 
tranſmitted through a ſucceſſion of ſe- 
veral eminent perſons, who maintained 


it upon its original excellent plan; at 


laſt, Arceſilas received the academy. 


Trrs philoſopher ſeems to have poſ- 
ſeſſed an uncommon degree of ſubtilty 


and acuteneſs. His conſciouſneſs of this, 


joined to a large ſhare of vanity and con- 
ceit, ſeems to have determined him to de- 
ſert the old principles of the academy, 


and to ſet up upon a peculiar plan of his 


own. Ambitious to be the head of a 


ſect, he appears only to have attended to 


the novelty and ſingularity of his opini- 
ons, altogether regardleſs of the conſe- 


quences ſo fatal to the * of man- 


kind. 


hed 


Hz 
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Hz diſputed upon each fide of a que- 
ſtion, and always thought he found equal 
reaſon to reject both. From this he was 
led to the following concluſion, the diſ- 
tinguiſhing, and indeed the only princi- 
ple of his philoſophy, That there was no 
diſtinction betwixt truth and falſehood, 
or atleaſt, that the, human faculties could 


not apprehend it. 


BrrorE I make any reflections upon 
the conſequences of this principle, or its 
deviation from the old academy, it may 
be proper ſhortly to obſerve, that being 
contrary to nature, and deſtroying at 
once all the principles of action, it could 
not long ſubſiſt; and was therefore ſup- 
_ planted by Carneades, the author of the 
new academy, who, though he alſo diſ- 
puted ſubtilely upon each ſide of a que- 
ſtion; yet he was obliged to allow of 
the diſtinction betwixt probable and im- 

probable, 
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probable, as a neceſſary principle of ac- 
tion; upon which Cicero, Who was a 


ſti ckler for this ſect, juſtifies his n 
2 treatiſe of offices. 


As in this there appears to be truth, 
we ſhall make no further remarks upon 
this philoſophy ; though, if it is allowed 
that there may be a reaſon to affirm an o- 
pinion to be probable, it would be no dif- 
ficult matter to ſhow, that in many in- 
ſtances at leaſt, there may be an equal 
reaſon to affirm an opinion to be certain. 


Wx ſhall only further juſt obſerve, that 
xt does not appear neceſlary to take any 
notice of Pyrrho. His notions ſeem to 
have been much the ſame with thoſe of 
Arceſilas, though he had no concern in 
the academy: Only, it is ſaid of him, 
that he affected to ſupport his prineiples 
by his practice, and pretended to make 

no 
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| 5 D * 
no diſtinction betwixt a plain road, a ri- 


ver, or 2 precipice; which, if true, would 
have been ſo far from gaining credit to 
his philoſophy, that it would only have 
demonſtrated the author of it to be a 
madman, and rendered it neceſſary to 
confine him to bedlam. | 


Wx ſhall now return to make ſome re- 
marks upon the doctrine of Arceſilas, and 
to conſider how far it has deviated from 
the wile inſtitutions of Plato. 


* firſt view, it may appear, that the 
innovation of this philoſopher differs from 
the old academy only in degree, carrying 
the doubt, common to both, to a greater 
extreme. But if we ſhall examine the mat- 
ter with more attention, we ſhall diſco- 
ver that they are two very diſtinct ſpe- 


cies of . and even directly op- 


8 


.- 83 


6 ö 
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poſite to one another in their n 


deſign. 


Ix was the great intention of the firſt, 
to point out the ſureſt way to truth; but 


it was the avowed purpoſe of the other, 
to block up the avenue to truth altoge- 


ther. The firſt recommended modeſty, 


diffidence, and caution; virtues which 


imply diſtinction and choice: The other 
put all things upon the ſame level, or ra- 
ther confounded them in one univerſal 
chaos. It was the great concern of Plato 
to find an antidote againſt ſcepticiſm, 
which he conſidered as the moſt dan- 
gerous diſeaſe of the mind; but ſcepti- 
ciſm itſelf was the e concluſion 


Which Arceſilas conſtantly had in view. 


Plato indeed greatly contracted our 
ſphere of knowledge; yet he left it 
fufficient for the higheſt exerciſe of vir- 


tue, and all the noble purpoſes of life. 


E But 


PE Ee TOs 


* 


indifference iſſuing in deſpair. His phi- 
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But Arceſilas, by deſtroying this ſphere 


altogether, annihilated at once every 
principle of action, and introduced an 
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loſophy indeed involves mankind in a 
more melancholy gloom than Æneas ex- 
perienced in his paſſage to hell. 


Ibant obſcuri, ſola ſub node per umbram 
Quale per incertam lunam ſub luce maligna, 
Eft iter in ſylvis, ubi cœlum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abſtulit atra colorem. 


TRE ſceptical philoſophy muſt appear 1 
to be extremely unnatural, as it will not Af 
allow us to give aſſent to ſelf-evident ; ; 
propoſitions, which it is yet not in our 7 | 
power to refuſe: In ſuch aſſent the mind 8 
is paſſive, and it is extorted from us whe- | 1 
ther we will or not. 


AxD it is vain to pretend, that ſelf-evi- # 
dent propoſitions are diſcovered to be 
inconſiſtent, 3 
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inconſiſtent, and muſt therefore deſtroy 
one another: For this could never once 
= A be alledged in caſes where our ideas were 
— MM clear and adequate; and if, in other in- 
a X ſtances, there was any thing of a con- 
- * trary appearance, the juſt concluſion to 
1 be made was, that our conceptions were 
$ imperfect and improper, and not that 
; there was any inconſiſtency in things 
= themſelves. 


IxpPDEED, ſo unnatural is this extrava- 
8B gant doubt of Arcefilas, that even thoſe 
XZ who are diſpoſed to embrace it, cannot 
1 remain long under its feeble influence ; 
but nature muſt recur upon them whe- 
ther they will or not, and force them to 
| © think and aſſent like other men; nay, we 
; have no ſecurity from this philoſophy e- 
; 1 ven againſt the moſt preſumptuous dog- 
j. matiſm: For, whilſt the antient academi- 
* 9 cian maintains his ſmall but valuable 
t, 9 | | ſtock 


— = 
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ſtock of truth within the entrenchments 
of modeſty, caution, and circumſpection, 


he has ſomething upon which to fix 


and eſtabliſh his mind; whereas the wa- 


vering diſciple of Arceſilas, under the in- 


fluence of no proper principle, and ha- 
ving ſure hold of nothing, is more eaſily 
carried over to the oppolite extreme of 
the molt peremptory dogmatiſm, Of 
this we may have occaſion afterwards to 
give ſome examples. 


Or the modern writers who have pa- 
troniſed the ſceptical philoſophy, none 
perhaps has wrote with more acuteneſs 
than Mr Hume. He has furniſhed us 
with an eſſay expreſsly upon this ſubject, 
intitled, Of Academical or Sceptical Phi- 


Igſaphy, confounding, by this title, two 


ſpecies of philoſophy, effentially differ- 
ent from one another, and which, there- 
fore, 
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fore, ought to be carefully diſtinguiſn- 
ed. 155 | 


We 


Bur we ſhall proceed to make ſome 


remarks upon the reaſonings and ſenti- 


ments of this very ſubtile author. We 
donot, however, ſo much mean to canvaſs 
theſe metaphyhcal arguments by which 
he endeavours to fubvert the foundations 
of all truth and ſcience, but to point out 
the abſurd and even pernicious conſe- 


quences of this ſpecies of philoſophy. _ 


WITH regard to the firſt, however, as 
he begins with difcrediting the autho- 
rity of our external ſenſes, we may ob- 
ſerve, That theſe were given us not ſo 
much to lead us directly into the inter- 


nal nature and truth of things, as to in- 


timate to us what was immediately uſe- 
ful and agreeabic to our nature; and this 
| excellent 
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excellent purpoſe they ſerve in a very 


remarkable manner. 


W1TH regard to real exiſtence, our 
reaſoning 1s chiefly founded in the ne- 
ceſſary connection betwixt cauſe and ef- 
fect. This connection he endeavours to 
break, not indeed in the eſſay under 
view, but in another place, to which he 
tacitly refers: And as this topic well 
deſerves a ſeparate conſideration, we ſhall 
not enter upon it here; but only ob- 
ſerve, that all his efforts are but vain 
and fruitleſs attempts to root up the 
great pillars of nature; and the engines 
he makes uſe of for this purpoſe have 
no better ſupport than an opinion of Mr 
Lock's, which is either miſtaken or er- 


roneous. 


HE ventures further to attack the 


foundations even of mathematical truth; 
and 


1 
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and is ſo bold upon this ſubje&, that 
it will be proper to quote his own 
words *: No prieftly dogmas,” ſays he, 
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invented on purpoſe to tame and ſub- 
due the rebellious reaſon of mankind, 
ever ſhocked common ſenſe more than 
the doctrine of the infinite diviſibility 
of extenſion, with all its conſequences, 


as they are pompoully diſplayed by all 


geometricians and metaphyſicians, with 
a kind of triumph and exultation : A 
real quantity, infinitely leſs than any 
finite quantity, containing quantities 
infinitely leſs than itſelf, and ſo on, in 
infinitum: This is an edifice ſo bold and 


prodigious, that it is too weighty for a- 


ny pretended demonſtration to ſup- 
port; becauſe it ſhocks the cleareſt 


and moſt natural principles of human 
reaſon.” | 


* Eſſay of the acad. or ſcept, Philo, 
THIS 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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Tn1s very bold and peremptory deci- 


ſion, is a proof and ſpecimen of What 


was formerly obſerved, That the tran- 
fition from the moſt determined ſcepti- 


ciſm to the higheſt extravagance of 


dogmatiſm, is moſt natural and eaſy. It 


is impoſſible for any dogmatiſt to aſſume 


a higher tone, or a bolder expreſſion, than 
our author does upon this occaſion; and 
yet, all this is founded on a great miſap- 
prehenſion of the ſubject he is conſider- 
ing; for no geometrician ever pretend- 
ed to demonſtrate, that matter was di- 
viſible into real or actual parts infinitely 
ſmall. A real quantity infinitely ſmall, 


is certainly abſurd; for any one part of 


matter muſt undoubtedly bear ſome pro- 


portion to any other part that may be 


{uppolcd ; and conſequently, cannot be 
infinitely leſs than it. All that geometri- 
clans demonſtrate is, that matter cannot 
be divided into parts fo ſmall but that 

tleſe 


1 
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theſe are further diviſible ; the conſe- 
quence indeed is, that matter cannot 
be divided into actual or real parts, 
which are infinitely ſmall, directly con- 
trary to the ſuppoſition made by our au- 
thor. A great mathematician expreſſes 
himſelf upon this ſubject in the follow- 
ing words: * « Thus, (as we obſerved 
« elſewhere), an abſurd philoſophy 18 
the natural product of a vitiated geo- 
« metry; for though it follows from 
„ our notion of magnitude, that it al- 
« ways conſiſts of parts, and is diviſible 
without end; yet an actual diviſion ix 
« infinitum is abſurd, and an infinitely 
„little quantity (even in Mr Leibnitz's 
« judgement) 1s a mere fiction. Philo- 
«* ſophers may allow themſelves to ima- 
« gine likewiſe, infinite orders of infi- 
« nitely ſmall particles of matter, and 


* Mc<Claurin on Sir Iſaac Newton, lib, 1. cap. 4. 


F « ſuffer 
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« ſuffer themſelves to be tranſported 
« with the 1dea; but theſe illuſions are 


not ſupported by ſound geometry, nor 


.« agreeable to common ſenſe.” - 


Ovx author proceeds to conſider the 
nature of time, in which he falls into an 
equal abſurdity. He makes the ſuppo- 
ſition of an infinite number of real parts 
of time paſling in ſucceſſion. But an in- 


finite number is a glaring abſurdity ; for 


nothing that is infinite can conſiſt of fi- 


' nite parts, which can bear no proportion 


to it; and indeed an infinite number is 


a number that cannot be numbered, that 


is to ſay, no number at all. 


INDEED it muſt be confeſſed, that, in 
attempting to form an idea of eternity, 
the mind is diſtreſled with apparent con- 
tradictions. But, from this, ſhall we in- 
fer, that there is a contradiction in the 

* thing 
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E thing itſelf ? The moſt natural inference 
ſurely 1s, That ſuch contradictions are in- 
tirely the effect of our improper and im- 
perfect conceptions of an object too big 


for our weak faculties. 


AND a reflection upon this ſhould lead 


us back to the principles of the old aca- 


demy, which admoniſh us to be cautious 
and modeſt in our deciſions with regard 
to matters intricate and ſublime, where 
we find our ideas to be very imperfect. 


Bur we ſhall now proceed to conſider 
the conſequences of this ſceptical philo- 
ſophy. The great conſequence muſt in- 
deed ſtrike every one at firſt view. It 
muſt introduce an univerſal lethargy and 
inſenſibility; as it deſtroys all diſtinction 
betwixt truth and falſehood, good and evil, 
tire can remain no principle to prompt 
us to action, nor any object to concern 

ourſelves 
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ourſelves about: For though we ſhould 
believe our own exiſtence, we cannot be= 


— . > 2 


lieve the exiſtence of any thing elſe. 
Thus each individual would be abandon- 
ed to a ſtate of total indolence and de- 
ſpair, and the whole race of men would 6 
ſpeedily be extinguiſhed. 5 
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Ovrx author is himſelf ſhocked with 
this frightful view of things; and flies 
with abhorrence from that miſerable phi- 
loſophy which produces it. But let us 

_ conſider what expedient he falls upon to 
relieve himſelf. In place of this abſolute 
ſcepticiſm, he ſubſtitutes what he calls a 
more mitigated ſcepticiſm, and which he 

- conſiders as partly the reſult of the for- 
mer, and as tending to inſpire us with 

modeſty, caution, and reſerve, 


& 
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Bur this is a palpable peace of ſo- 
phiſtry ; for modeſty and caution imply, | 
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a diſtinction betwixt truth and falſehood, 
though not always eaſy to be diſco- 


4 vered; but as abſolute ſcepticiſm total- 


ly deſtroys ſuch diſtinction, what place 
can there be for theſe virtues, or, upon 


what objects can they be exerciſed ? 


Ovk author, in reality leads us back 
imperceptibly to the old academy, whoſe 
principles indeed infpire us with mo- 
deſty, and are at the ſame time peculiar- 
ly calculated to guard us againſt Pyr- 
rhoniſm, as has been formerly obſerved, 


Bur our author proceeds {full to men- 
tion another ſpecies of mitigated ſcepti- 
ciſm, and which he alſo conſiders as the 


reſult of Pyrrhoniſm, by which he diſ- 


tinguiſhes the objects of our knowledge. 
But it muſt be evident, at firſt view, that 
ſuch effect can never flow from a principle 

Which 
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which at once deſtroys all truth, and con- 
founds every diſtinction whatever. 


HE allows, that nothing but the ſtrong 
power of natural inſtin& can free us from 
the force of the Pyrrhonian doubt: 
Now, inſtinct is not a rational principle; 
and therefore reaſon never can over- 
come ſuch doubt. It is vain, therefore, 
for a Pyrrhoniſt to talk of a correct 
judgement, as our author does; for Pyr- 
rhoniſm excludes the judgement altoge- 


ther, as it allows of no principles upon 
which it can proceed. | 


Nav, as Pyrrhoniſm repreſents the in- 
tellectual faculty as totally unſound and 
diſordered ; it 1s therefore to be rejected 
altogether, not only in the admiſſion of 
principles, but in every operation re- 
garding them. It is impoſſible, there- 
fore, to extric ate ourſelves from the em- 

baraſſment 


I 
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paraſſment and diſtreſs which our au- 
thor is ſo ſenſible we are thrown into by 
abſolute ſcepticiſm, but by returning to 
the deſerted principles of the old acade- 


mx. 


AGREEABLY to theſe principles, we 
may aſcribe to the human mind the fa- 
culty of intelligence, or the power of 


diſcerning truth, as eſtabliſhed upon a 


ſolid foundation, at leaſt in ſome in- 
ſtances, 


IT is, and always will be perceived as 
true, That two and three are equal to 
five. It is, and always will appear a cer- 
tain demonſtration, if duly attended to, 
That the three angles of a triangle are e- 
qual to two right ones. The mind may 
acquire the poſſeſſion of many truths at- 
tended with an equal evidence. But in 


our too eager purſuit of knowledge, we are 


apt 
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apt to run a great riſk, either by haſtily 
aſſenting to propoſitions not duly exa- 
mined, or by ſtretching beyond our 
ſphere in queſt of objects too remote or N 
ſublime for our narrow faculties. The 3 
old academy warns us of this danger, 
and preſcribes proper rules to 'guard us 
againſt it. It admoniſhes us to keep a 
firm guard againſt raſh and haſty aſlent ; 
and alſo carefully to examine the ſtren oth, 
or perhaps rather the weakneſs of our 
intellectual faculties, and the proportion 
they bear to the ſeveral objects which 
may be preſented to them, We may 
therefore conſider the different objects 
of our knowledge, in relation to this 
philoſophy of Plato, but not that of Ar- 
ceſilas, which excludes all difference and 
diſtinction whatever. We ſhall accor- 
dingly make ſome obſervations upon our 
author's opinion with regard to this mat- 


ter. 


HIS 
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His principal deſign indeed appears to 
be, to baniſh religion altogether from 
our thoughts. Its beſt and moſt ſolid 
foundation he affirms to be faith and di- 
vine revelation : And how inſufficient, in 
his opinion, this foundation is, he has 
very explicitely informed us elſewhere . 
He maintains, That the non- exiſtence of 
any being, without exception, is as clear 
and diſtinct an idea as its exiſtence: 
That it is vain to inquire into the origin 
of worlds: That we ſhould leave all di- 
ſtant and high inquiries to the arts of 
prieſts and politicians; and that we 
ſhould confine ourſelves to common life, 
and to ſuch ſubjects as fall under daily 
practice and experience. 


— 


Bur let us examine this matter upon 
the IN of the old academy. Theſe 


* Eſſay 10. of miracles, 
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principles, indeed, chiefly recommend tous 
an attention to common life and practice. 
But to what purpoſe do we give this atten- 
tion? It muſt ſurely be in order to regu- 
late our lives in ſach a manner, as to pro- 
cure the greateſt good to ourſelves and 
others; that is, to live virtuouſly. Now, 
the cauſe of virtne and religion are ſo in- 
timately connected, that they cannot 
be ſeparated : For a juſt ſenſe of religion 
eſtabliſhed in the mind, is at once the 
ſureſt guard againſt vice, and the nobleſt 
motive to virtue. It beſtows dignity 
and importance equally upon the objects 
and exertions of human conduct, and 4 | 
renders duty no leſs pleaſing than neceſ- 
fary : So that, without it, all the tranſ- 
actions and atchievements of mankind, 
and even life itſelf, have little or no va- MF 
tne. And we muſt agree in opinion 2 | 
with that illuſtrious philoſopher, the Eu- 


peror Antoninus, when he aſſerts, That 
without 
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without God and Providence, life is not 
worth the living. 


Axp further, thoſe principles of reli- 
gion which immediately influence virtue 
are plain and obvious to the meaneſt ca- 
pacities, and as ſenſibly felt by the vulgar 
as by the moſt profound philoſopher. 
The natural movements of the heart 
carry us towards them, and the principle 
of conſcience, with very little reaſoning, 
binds them upon us in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner. Every thing without us and with- 
mn us, leads to the acknowledgement of 
a God; nor is it poſſible to form a 
clear and diſtinct idea of the non-exiſt- 
ence of a firſt cauſe of all things, a ne- 
ceſſary and eternal Being 


So far was Plato, the firſt publiſher of 
the academical -philoſophy, from think- 


ing, that religion had little connection 
with 


: * 
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with common life, that his ſentiments 
were the very reverſe; and he conſi- 
dered atheiſm and impiety as having the 
moſt pernicious influence upon human 
conduct; in ſo much that, in his tenth 
book of laws, after diſtinguiſhing ſeveral 
ſpecies of atheiſm and impiety, he pro- 
- Poſes that a law ſhould be made, that 
thoſe perſons who have been led to a- 
theiſm, not from the wickedneſs of their 
lives, but ſome certain ſpecies of mad- 
neſs, ſhould be confined to a houſe of 
correction for the ſpace of five years; 
and, in the mean time, proper care ſhould 
[L be taken to recover them to a juſt way 
of thinking; but that, if after this they 
ſhould ever be found guilty of impiety, 
they ſhould be puniſhed with death; and 
that thoſe who to their atheiſm joined 
a wicked and flagitious life, ſhould be 
ſhut up for life in a diſmal priſon, and no 
free perſon ſhould ever have acceſs to 
ib them ; 
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them; and that, after death, their bo- 
dies ſhould be expoſed, unburied, with- 
out the Attic territory. | 


ALL our author's vain though ſubtile 
reaſonings in relation to cauſe and effect, 
certainly never entered into the head of 
any man, ſo as to form the leaſt oppoſi- 
tion to the ſtrength of that argument for 
the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, which 
naturally ariſes from the connection of 


cauſe and effect. 


IT is this argument which alone proves 
the exiſtence of every thing beſides our- 
ſelves, and which proves the exiſtence of 
God with more certainty than that of a- 
ny thing elſe; ſo that, before we reject 
the opinion of a Deity, we muſt deny 
the exiſtence. of every being but our- 
ſelves: When therefore we diſtinguiſh 
the objects of our knowledge, we muſt 

| not 
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not exclude religion altogether, but 
ought to conſider it carefully in its dit- 


ferent lights, : 


Sou parts of religion are ſo obvious 
and plain, and have ſuch an eſſential in- 
fluence upon the juſt conduct of life, that 
we will find it both our wiſdom and in- 
tereſt to embrace and cultivate them. 
But there are indeed other matters in re- 
ligion which riſe far above our ſcanty fa- 
culties. In vain do we pretend to trace 
the amazing perfections of an infinite Be- 
ing, or to determine the nature and man- 
ner of his exiſtence. It is arrogance and 
preſumption to cenſure any part of 
his univerſal adminiſtration, when our 
ideas of it are ſo very obſcure and im- 
perfect. We have often reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that in matters of ſuch high ſpeculation, 
the truth itſelf is very different from 
thoſe ſpecious appearances which would 

obtrude 


3 


+ $$ 
_— 


obtrude themſelves upon us as ſuch, and 
to which we are apt to give too eaſy a 
reception. 


HERE then is the field where we can- 
not too much exerciſe the virtues of mo- 
deſty, caution, and reſerve; and here we 
find the proper uſe of the wiſe principles 


of the old academy, to which we cannot 
pay too great regard. But what an in- 


conſiſtent and prepoſterous thing is hu- 
man nature ? For it is to be obſerved, that 
the ſceptics themſelves are often the 


moſt poſitive and deciſive with regard 


to matters of the moſt ſubtile and diffi- 
cult ſpeculation; they would reduce 


them to the ſtandard of their own very 


imperfect ideas, and from ſuch improper 
premiſes, heſitate not to infer the con- 


cluſion. This indeed they may do often 
ſpeciouſly, whilſt men are unwilling to 
attend to the weakneſs of their faculties 
and 
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and imperfection of their ideas, and are 
conſequently led to give too haſty an aſ- 
ſent. But it is here where true philo- 
ſophy chiefly recommends modeſty and 
doubt; and had its precepts been du- 
ly liſtened to, and properly cultivated, 
they would have ſhut the firmeſt door 
againſt ſcepticiſm, and alſo prevented 
many uſeleſs, if not hurtful, diſputes a- 


mong philoſophers and divines. 


* 


FRou the obſervations already made 
upon the academical and ſceptical philoſo- 
phy, theſe two ſpecies muſt appear not on- 
ly different from, but even contrary to one 
another. The firſt lets fall a gentle light 
upon theſe truths which are of the great- 


things in total darkneſs. The one, 1n- 
ſpiring us with modeſty and caution, 


preſerves us from error: The other, de- 
ſtroying all diſtinctions, leaves the mind 


without 
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without any guard at all. The princi- 
ples of the one are calculated to prevent 
raſh aſſent, and poſitive opinion; but 
the other, having no foundation to fix 
upon, cannot ſecure us againſt even the 
higheſt dogmatiſm. But their difference 
is perhaps ſtill more conſpicuous in their 
effects upon the heart, than thoſe upon 


the mind. : ; 


SCEPTICISM exhauſts the native 
ſtrength of the ſoul, by withdrawing e- 
very thing that can cheriſh and ſupport 
it: But the more auſpicious academy, 
by placing us under the guard of pro- 
vidence, inſpires the heart with vigour, 
alacrity, and hope. The one leaves 


us weak and defenceleſs in a forlorn 
world : But the other acquaints us, 


That we act under the eye and protec- 
tion of an univerſal Parent, 
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Wir regard to conduct, ſcepticiſm 


confeſſedly cuts all the ſinews of action, 
removes every connection with, or con- 
cern for others, and reduces us to a ſtate 


of ſtupid indifference and ſullen deſpair. 
But the better academy makes way for 
the exertion of all the active powers, un- 


der the influence of virtue. Indeed, with 


regard to the intricate nature of things, 
it is modeſt and cautious, both in its ſpe- 
culations and deciſions, But, at the 
ſame time, it cultivates thoſe affections 
which connect us with thoſe of our own 


ſpecies, whilſt we are engaged to con- 


ſider all as united under the divine admi- 
niſtration, and that not merely from ab- 
ſtract reaſonings, but from the percep- 
tion of that univerſal and admirable or- 
der which ſtrikes every ſenſe, and is felt 


by every faculty. 


CAN 
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Can we heſitate, therefore, in our 
choice betwixt two ſuch oppoſite ſpecies 
of philoſophy ? Reaſon and nature will 
not permit this, | 


 Soms truths are ſo plain and evident, 
that reaſon mult aſſent to them; and ſelf- 
love is ſo eſſential to the mind, that it 
will engage us in ſome courſe of action 
or other in purſuit of happineſs, 


IL) us then comply with the modeſt 
philoſophy of the old academy. This in- 
deed will check the preſumption of thoſe 
men, who, from a conceit of their own 
genius, boldly decide in matters above 
their ſphere, and thereby often loſe 
truths which might be within theirreach : 
But it will, however, furniſh us with pro- 
per principles of action to diſcharge the 
duties we owe to God and man; in doing 
which we ſhall find ourſelves animated 

by 
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by the agreeable perſuaſion of that con- 
ſtant and univerſal providence of the 
Deity, which, (to uſe the words of an 
ingenious and elegant writer), * « gives 
« ſtrength to our hopes, and firmneſs to 
our reſolutions, ſubdues the inſolence 
« of proſperity, and draws out the ſting 
% of affliction: In a word, it is like the 
“golden branch to which Virgil's hero 
* was directed, and affords the only ſe- 
„cure pailport through the an of 
« darkneſs and ſorrow.” 


WI ſhall conclude Juſt with obſerving, 


that the diſciples of Socrates made uſe of 
the principles of this excellent philoſo- 
phy, not only to govern and direct them 
in their inquiries after truth, but alſo to 
limit and confine theſe inquiries to the 
moſt important objects of it. They ob- 
ſerved the large field of ſcience to be too 


Fitzoſborne's letters, letter 8. : 
extenſive 
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extenſive for the weak and limited fa- 


culties of man; this reflection naturally 


led them to give their chief application 
to what moſt immediately tended to the 


perfection and happineſs of their nature; 


and this was undoubtedly the ſcience of 
morals; a ſcience whoſe province it was 
to rectify the heart and regulate the con- 
duct, whilit other ſciences were directed 


to objects of a more external nature, 


THESE philoſophers, therefore, though 
they paid 2 proper regard to ſuch ſciences 
as were uſeful or ornamental in life; yet, 
whenever they obſerved theſe ſeparated 
from virtue, (which was often the caſe), 
they accounted them fallacious and 


vain *, and exerted all their induſtry, 
not only to trace out the true path of 


virtue, but alſo to diſcover the moſt 
ctiectual motives to inſpire the mind 
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with conſtancy and reſolution propor- 
tioned to its moſt arduous atchieve- 


ments. And indeed, they could derive 
motives of this importance from no o- 


ther ſource than that of religion, which 
alone opens up truths the molt intereſt- 
ing and the moſt univerſally felt by 
mankind, | 


Tux doctrine of the immortality of 
the ſoul, in particular, they apphed to 
this noble purpoſe ; whilſt, after the ex- 
ample of their great maſter, they taught 
mankind, that it was vain to hope for 
happineſs hereafter, without ſtudying at 
preſent to make all poſſible improvement 
in wiſdom and virtue, 


OF 
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ACTIVE POWER 


HE intimate nature of the ſoul is un- 
known to us; neither can we com- 
prehend how or in what manner it thinks. 
That it thinks, however, we have the 
greateſt certainty; that 1s, an intimate 
conſciouſneſs. 7 


ALL the ideas which we naturally re- 
fer to things without us, appear to be 
derived from ſome kind of ſenſation or 
other, in the reception of which the 
mind is intirely paſſive. But, previous 
to the admiſſion of ſuch ideas, the mind 
appears to be poſſeſſed of ſome kind of 
conſciouſneſs, at leaſt of that of its own 

exiſtence, 
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exiſtence, without which we cannot NF 
comprehend how it could be at all 1 
ſenſible of the impreſſion of any thing i | 
external. ” 


M Locks derives all our ideas from 

ſenſation, or from reflection upon the o- 1 
perations of the mind in relation to 
them. It may indeed be allowed, that 
the firſt notions of things are given to 
the mind by means of ſome ſenſation or 
other: But then it may alſo be true, that 
after ſuch notices are given, the mind, 
by the exertion of ſome inherent power, 
may be able to diſcover ſome remarkable ; 
qualities of ſuch things, and even things 1 
of a very different nature, which are not 3 
to be diſcovered merely by any ſenſe 


whatever. 


IN the reception of our original ideas, 


the mind, as has already been obſerved, 
| | is 
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is intirely paſſive; but, in the reception 


of thoſe ſubſequent ones, it is maniteſtly 


active. In order to prove the truth of 
what we have advanced, it is not neceſ- 
fary to enter into a general examination 
of Mr Locke's doctrine; it will be ſufficient 
to make trial of it in a particular in- 
ſtance, which ſhall be that of active 
power, a quality of the greateſt and moſt 
univerfal importance, upon which all the 
changes in nature abſolutely depend. 


Mx Locks endeavours, agreeably to the 
principles he hath laid down, to trace the 


origin of our idea of active power up 


partly to ſome ſenſation, partly to ſome 


reflection of the mind on its Qwn opera- 
tions. The ſum of his reaſoning is, That 
the mind, obſerving the frequent changes 
made upon things, conſiders in one thing 
the poſſibility of having any of its ſimple 
ideas changed; and in another, the poſ- 

| 1 ; ſibility 
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ſibility of making that change; and fo 
comes by that idea which we call power. 


Bur let us conſider this matter with 
accuracy and attention. If we ſuppoſe 
that matter has in itſelf a power to be- 
gin motion, and to act upon another part 
of matter; yet, this power 1s not the ob- 
ject of any ſenſation: All that our ſenſes 
take notice of, is the mere motion of mat- 
ter; but whether this motion is produ- 
ced by matter itſelf, or ſome other cauſe, 
is what the underſtanding, not the ſen- 
ſes, is the proper judge of. If we ſee a 


ſtone moving in the air, ſenſe indeed per- 


ceives the motion, but cannot determine 
whether this motion was begun by the 
ſtone itſelf, or by ſomething elſe very 
different from it. Our idea of power is 


therefore an intellectual idea, and not per- 
ceiveable by any ſenſe whatever. 


Bur 
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Bur let us next conſider reflection as 
the ſource of our idea of power. If we 
ſuppoſe indeed, that the mind has in it- 
ſelf a power to act, and which it exerts 
upon proper occaſions, it muſt acquire 
the cleareſt idea of power by the imme- 
diate conſciouſneſs of its own opera- 


tions: But, as ſome pretend to queſtion 
ſuch a power of the mind, in order to a- 
void any diſpute upon this occaſion, we 
ſhall proceed to try how the mind may 
otherways acquire an idea of active 
power, 


J Wu N we obſerve a change made up- 
Y on any thing, it is natural for us to con- 
Ki nder how this change has happened. In 
doing this, we immediately perceive, 
that the change mult be effected either 
by the thing changed itſelf, or by ſome 
thing elſe which may be connected with 
it: For, f we ſuppoſe the thing itſelf to 


continue 
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continue as it was, and likeways ex- 


clude the influence of every other be- 
ing, we clearly perceive there can be 
no change at all. Whilſt the ground 
and reaſon of its exiſtence continues 
the ſame, the thing itſelf muſt re- 
main in the ſame ſtate, without any 
change whatever. There appears to be 
no propolition that carries along with 
it a ſtronger degree of evidence; and a- 
ny reaſoning we beſtow upon it is 
no more than placing it in different 
points of light, in which it ſtill pears 
with an undiminiſhed luſtre, 


Bur as abſtract propoſitions may be 
apt to fatigue the mind, if we ſhall try 
this matter by fact and experience, it 
will ſtill receive the greateſt confirma- 
tion. Let us only conſider the motions 
of the members of our bodies; Some of 


thoſe are ene, obedient to the in- 
clination 
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clination of the will. When we will to 
move our finger, for example, it imme- 
diately moves in what manner we 
pleaſe; we therefore juſtly infer, that 


there is a real and neceſſary connection 


betwixt the will and ſuch motion of 
the finger. It may be obſerved, that it 


is needleſs here to determine whether 


the mind is the proper cauſe of this mo- 
tion, or ſome ſuperior being effectual- 
ly co-operating with it; for that does 
not in the leaſt affect the argument. Mr 
Hume alledges, that in the caſe mention- 
ed, and in all other ſimilar caſes, there is 
only a conftant conjunction of things 
without any real connection; which 
conjunction muſt therefore be purely 
caſual : That is, when I will to move my 
finger, the motion that follows has no 
real connection with my will, but hap- 
pens only by accident, juſt at the time I 


willed the motion; and conſequently 
would 
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would have taken place whether I had 
willed it or not. But this 1s quite in- 
conſiſtent with that immediate conſci- 


_ ouſneſs I have of the motion always ta- 


king place, and always varying accor- 
ding to every the leaſt variation of my 
will ; a thing altogether incompatible 
with mere chance, Two things indeed, 


that have no real connection, may exiſt 
together caſually at the ſame time; but 


when one thing conſtantly atter.ds an- 
other, when all its variations perfectly 
correſpond to the meaning and inten- 
tion of that other; when it ceaſes to 


be, when that ceaſes ; this is the ſtrong- 


eſt proof imaginable of deſign and of 
real connection, whether meditate or 
immediate, and is quite beyond all the 
power of chance, 


Trvs, from a conſtant obſervation of 
the order and connection of things, as 
well 
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well as from the cleareſt intuitive per- 


ception, we acquire the idea of active 


power; that is, of a quality in ſome be- 
ing, whereby it 1s able to produce a 
change in relation to another, and to 
give exiſtence to ſome new mode or 
thing which did not exiſt before. What 
produces the change we call cauſe, the 
production itſelf we call t; and we 


_ conſider power as the neceſſary quality 
which connects theſe. 


THERE are indeed no ideas more uni- 
verſally acknowledged than thoſe of 
cauſe and active power; even the low- 
eſt of the vulgar, upon the appearance 
of any new object, is ready to put the 


| queſtion, not if it had a cauſe, but 
What the cauſe of it is. And the an- 


tient philoſophers, who ſeldom agreed 
in any thing; yet all agreed in this, 


that every effect muſt have a cauſe, as 


Cicero, in his book de fats, informs us, 
including 


— - 
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including even Epicurus himſelf, And 
indeed, the idea of active power is the 
only means whereby we can with cer- 


tainty come to the knowledge of the 
exiſtence of any being beſides ourſelves, 


Ovr idea of active power, as has 


been already hinted, is not the effect of 


any ſenſible impreſſion of external ob- 
Jes, in which the mind is intirely paſ- 
ſive; but is acquired by the action of the 
mind in the exerciſe of its intelligent 


faculty, whereby it diſcovers, by a ne- 


ceſſary inference, or rather intuitive 


perception, that ſuch a quality muſt be; 
and in this manner alſo it diſcovers ma- 


ny other intellectual ideas. Mr Locke's 
opinion as to the origin of theſe ideas, 


however reſpectable, is not deciſive: 
For theſe are matters to be determined 
by reaſon, and not authority. Mr Locke 


admits the idea of power as unque- 
ſtionable; 
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ſtionable; but if it is to be derived from 


reflection, this word is to be taken in a 


larger ſenſe than in what that judicious 
writer ſeems to underſtand it. 


Ov idea of power, however certain 
and real, is yet imperfect; as we cannot 


juſtly conceive how an active being be- 


gins to exert this quality. But this is no 
reaſon for denying the quality altogether, 
any more than it would be to deny that 
we think, becauſe we cannot explain how 
and in what manner we think. 


Bor, as Mr Hume and ſome other in- 
genious writers have taken an opportu- 
nity, from the imperfection of our idea 
of power, to take away that quality al- 
together, or groſsly to miſrepreſent it; 
the ſubject is of that importance as to 
merit ſome farther examination. 


K THE 
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Tx higheſt degree of power is that 
which can give being to what before 
had no exiſtence. That ſome things 
now exiſt which once did not exiſt, muſt 
be admitted, and ſeems to be ſo indeed 
by Mr Hume himſelt : But, upon pre- 
tence, that we can have no idea of power, 
he would lead us to believe that ſuch 
things may have ſtarted up out of nothing 
without any cauſe whatever. But this 
reaſoning contradicts and deſtroys itſelf; 
for moſt certain it is, that we can have 
no idea of any thing beginning to ex- 
iſt from nothing, without a cauſe; and 
therefore, if there is no cauſe, ſuch 


thing, according to his reaſoning, can- 


not exiſt, If, then, what 1s allowed to 
begin to exiſt, can neither exiſt with 


nor without a cauſe; it muſt ne- 


ceſſarily follow, that what begins to 
exiſt does not exiſt at all. But if we 


will reaſon juſtly, we will never be in- 


volved 


— 
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volved in ſuch a glaring contradiction, 
We have indeed no proper idea of a cre- 
ative power; but neither can we limit 
the perfections of an almighty Being, or 
bring them down to the ſtandard of our 
very weak faculties. For aught we 
know, ſuch a Being may have a creative 
power; whereas, on the other hand, it 
muſt appear certain, that no being what- 
ever could, of itſelf, begin to exiſt from 
nothing. Our clear perception of this 
truth 1s not hable to any objection ari- 
ſing from the imperfection of our facul- 
ties; for, let them be ever ſo imperfect, they 
can clearly comprehend, that nothing has 
no qualities at all; and conſequently, that 
it can have no qualities ſuperior to our 
conceptions, or that can be conſidered as 
the reaſon or ground of any change what- 
ever: And thus we may clearly avoid the 
above-mentioned contradiction, by al- 
lowing a creative power; a thing which, 

though 


ht. 
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though we cannot conceive, yet we 
have no reaſon to deny. 


Bur we ſhall proceed to the conſider- 


ation of another topic, which will not 


only throw light upon the preſent argu- 
ment, if it needed any, but will alſo dif- 
cover another material quality eſſential 
to any efficient cauſe, and that is intel- 
ligence, | 


Pow alone is not ſufficient for the 
production of any thing ; for we cannot 
conceive how a being poſſeſſed of power, 
can exert this quality without an inten- 
tion and deſign ſo to do; and intention 
and deſign evidently imply thought and 
intelligence. This general argument we 
may have occaſion to reſume afterwards; 
and therefore at preſent we ſhall confine 
our reaſoning to a regular production. 


THE 
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Taz ſyſtem of this univerſe diſcovers 
the moſt amazing order and regularity 
in its whole contrivance ; and it alſo 
every day produces new forms in which 
a like order and beauty is conſtantly ob- 
ſerved. This could never be the effect 
of mere power: It neceſſarily implies al- 
ſo intelligence and deſign; for no de- 
gree of power whatever, acting in a 
blind and caſual manner, could produce 
any regular effect at all; much leſs that 
amazing order and proportion which 


are every where ſo conſpicuous through 


this immenſe univerſe. Intelligence 
therefore is as neceſſary as power to the 
production of ſuch an effect; and it 
would be equally impoſſible to account 
for it if we ſhould exclude either of 
theſe qualities. 


Aup this is an additional proof (if 
ſuch was neceſſary) of the neceſlity of a 
| cauſe, 
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cauſe, in order to the production at leaſt 
of a regular effect. Such a production 
requires intelligence as well as power. 
"Theſe qualities muſt be eſſentially united RF 
1 and jointly concur in demonſtrating the 'Y 


1 7 
te Ge 


If neceſſity of a cauſe. Upon this occa- 
[ ſion, it is natural to remark the ſuperla- 
i tive abſurdity of Mr Hume's opinion, 
in ſuppoſing an effect, at leaſt a regular 

effect, to begin to exiſt without any 

cauſe at all: For, in the firſt place, this 

| opinion ſuppoſes, that all the parts of the 


univerſe took their regular {tation which 
they now occupy in a fortuitous and ca- 
| ſual manner, which is much the ſame 
| with Epicurus's fortuitous concourſe of 
| atoms; a ridiculous fiction now uni- 
verſally exploded. HY 


Bor, further, it conjoins with this a 
notion {till more abſurd, if poſſible, that 
every thing began to exiſt from no- 

5 thing, 
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thing, without any cauſe at all; a ſtrain 
of extravagance which never could enter 
into Epicurus's thoughts : For he allow- 
E ed ſome cauſe (though a very improper, 
bone) of the origin of this mundane 


ſyſtem. 


Havince now demonſrated, that 
power is a real quality which connects 


cauſe and effect; and that conſequently 
every effect muſt have a cauſe, we ſhall 


make one general obſervation more up- 
on another very extraordinary opinion 
of Mr Hume. That ſubtile writer, where 
he is pleaſed to make the ſuppoſition of 
cauſe and effect, obſerves, © That as the 
« univerſe ſhows wiſdom and goodneſs, 
« we inter wiſdom and goodneſs; as it 
« ſhows a particular degree of theſe per- 
„ fections, we inter a particular degree 
“of them preciſely adapted to the ef- 
* tet we examine; but further attri- 

| « butes, 
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« butes, or further degrees of the ſame 
«< attributes, we can never be authoriſed 
to infer or ſuppoſe, by any rules of 
« juſt reaſoning.” 


Now, with regard to the firſt cauſe, 
we certainly infer other attributes than 
the effects themſelves can ſhow ; attri- 
butes of which the effects cannot bear 
the leaſt reſemblance; ſuch as eternity, 
neceſſary exiſtence, immutability, inde- 
pendency, &c. If we therefore can infer 
theſe incommunicable attributes, then, 
by conjoining them with the former at- 
tributes, we are led to form much high- 
er ideas of theſe than the effects them- 
ſelves would immediately lead us to, un- 
leſs we ſhould ſuppoſe the preſent uni- 
verſe, viewed in its full extent and du- 
ration, to be the moſt perfect work of 
an infinite Being. 


AFTER 
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AFTER What has been ſaid in general 

with regard to that remarkable quality 
Which we call power, it may be of great 
importance to conſider a little two very 
extraordinary exertions of it in relation 
to the firſt Cauſe, that is Creation, and 
Preſervation of the world. 


CREATION. 


Ov ſenſes give us the firſt notices of 
the material world, and of many of the 
great conſtituent parts of it; and a very 
little reflection convinces us of the con- 
ſtancy, order, and regularity which it 
every where maintains. But the mind 
of man, ever active and inquiſitive, 1s 
not ſatisfied with the bare contemplation 
of theſe objects with which it is imme- 
diately affected: It puſhes its reſearches 
2 great deal farther, and has a natural 
5 curioſity 
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curioſity to know from what ſource 
and Origin all things proceeded, and 
for what end and purpoſe they were 
made. 5 | 


TE ſuppoſition of the eternity of 
the world, is liable to ſo many inſuper- 
able objections, and conſequently em- 
braced by ſo few, that we ſhall not here 
beſtow any reaſoning upon it. The ge- 
neral, as well as the true opinion, is, 
that the preſent ſyſtem of things had a 
beginning. Philoſophers therefore have 
employed all their induſtry and acute- 
neſs, to explain how this wonderful 
frame of things was at firſt eſtabliſhed; 
but all their attempts have met with 
ſuch bad ſucceſs, that their ſeveral opi- 
nions do not merit any particular refu- 
tation, 


WITH 
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W1TH regard to the antient philoſo- 
phers, if any one has a mind to know 
their ſeveral opinions in relation to the 
origin of the world, he may find them 
in the introduction to the Univerſal 
Hiſtory; and, if his patience can allow 
him to read them, he will meet with 
the groſſeſt abſurdities that could ever 
enter into the human mind. Inſtead 
of diſcovering any philoſophic truth, 
he may indeed feel a good moral effect, 
and, from a deep ſenſe of the weakneſs 
and diſorder of the human faculties, 
may learn that modeſty and caution 
ſo much recommended by the antient 


academy. | . 


NE ITHER have the modern philoſo- 
phers ſucceeded better than the antients, 
notwithſtanding their ſuperior advanta- 


ges. 


MoNsIEUR 
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MonsiEuR de CarTEs amuſed the 
world for ſome time with a philoſophi- 
cal ſcheme, which he endeavoured to 
render as plauſible as poſſible. But, not- 
| withſtanding the additions and amend- 
ments made to it by ſome who ſucceed- 
ed him, that ſcheme has appeared to be 
intirely deluſive and deſtitute of the 
leaft foundation in truth. That celebra- 
ted philoſopher was never able to inveſti- 
gate that power which was neceſſary to 
produce his imaginary virtues; nor from 
theſe, however complicated, was he e- 
ver able to deduce that great order of 
things which is univerſally eftabliſhed. 
The great error of philoſophers upon this 
point has been, that they have ſought. 
the principles of matter in matter it- 
ſelf, and have thereby totally confound- 
ed the cauſe with the effect, | 


IT 
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Ir is the proper province of a natural 
philoſopher, to diſcover the real order 
of things, to examine the conſtant 
courſe of Nature, and to inveſtigate 
thoſe laws by which ſhe is ſo invari.vly 
governed. In doing this, experience 
and obſervation muſt be of the greateſt 
uſe, and will either prevent or corre& 
the errors into which fancy and iinagi- 
nation is ſo apt to betray us. 


Taz lighteſt reflection will convince 
us, that neither matter nor the human 
mind could be eternal. The mutable, 
dependent, and arbitrary condition of 
theſe are abſolutely incompatible with 
the nature of an eternal Being. Their 
exiſtence muſt therefore have had a 
beginning ; and the tranſition from 
nothing to real exiſtence muſt have been 
_ Inſtantaneous, as there can be no medi- 
um betwixt exiſtence and non-exiſtence. 

It 
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It muſt therefore give us the higheſt i- 
dea of the power of the firſt Cauſe, whoſe 
almighty command could inſtantaneouſ- 
ly give being to what before had no ex- 
iſtence; though it muſt be acknowledged, 
that this idea is very imperfect, and ina- 
dequate. 


IT was arbitrary in the firſt Cauſe of all, 
either to have inſtantaneouſly produced 
the material world in its perfe& form, 
or otherways to have brought it to that 
form by ſome gradual operation, That 
the laſt was the caſe, is the opinion u- 
niverſally received. It has always been 
thought, that from a chaos, or confuſed 
Jumble of the different parts of matter, 
this world was, by ſome gradual proceſs, 
brought at laſt into that ſtate of order 
and beauty in which it now appears. 
But in explaining this proceſs, philoſo- 
phers, even thoſe who admitted of a 

firſt 
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firſt Cauſe, have always thought it ne- 
ceſſary to call in the aid of what they 
term natural cauſes ; that 1s, certain 
powers or qualities of matter, which 
they ſuppoſe to have a natural tendency 
to order and perfection, and whereby 
they imagine, that the operation of the 
firſt Cauſe may at leaſt be aſſiſted. But 
the ſuppoſition of ſuch natural cauſes is 
purely chimerical and imaginary, as we 

ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ſhow : | 
At preſent, however, we ſhall take them 
for granted, and conſider of what uſe 
they could be in the orginal formation 
of this univerſe; 


W1THouT entering into any general 
examination of ſuch natural powers or 
cauſes, we ſhall ſingle out two of the 
moſt remarkable, and of the moſt uni- 
verſal influence. Theſe are the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces, | 
BESIDES 
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BrsipkEs the influence which theſe 
have upon the lefler parts of matter, it 
is acknowledged, that all the regular 
motions of the heavenly bodies, which 
produce the great order of the univerſe, 
abiolutely depend upon the proper com- 
bination of theſe powers. Now, if we 
will allow ourſelves to reflect, theſe 
powers could be of no uſe in the origi- 
nal formation of the world; but, on 
the contrary, would prove immediate 
obſtacles to it: For example, if the hea- 
venly bodies were placed at too great a 
diſtance from the centre of gravity, the 
centrifugal force not having a ſufficient 
counterpoiſe, would carry them off 
from the centre altogether. On the o 
ther hand, if they were placed too near 
that centre, they would ruſh into it from 
the prevailing force of gravitation: At 
any rate, their motions would be in or- 


bits ſo excentric, as ſoon to prove fa- 
: tal 
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tal to every living thing they contained. 
And in any of theſe caſes it is evident, 
that the conſtitution of a regular ſyſtem 
would be impracticable. 


In order to obtain that great and 
beautiful effect, the heavenly bodies 
muſt be placed at due diſtances from 
their common centre; in conſequence 
of which, the powers under conſidera- 
tion will properly counterbalance one 
another, and, from their juſt compoſi- 
tion, produce all thoſe excellent effects 
which we now experience. The ſyſtem 
of the world muſt therefore be brought 
to its full perfection before there could 
be the leaſt room for theſe natural cauſes : 
Their action at any time prior to this, 
could produce nothing but confuſion 
and diſorder. This reaſoning is alſo ea- 
ſily applicable to any other ſuppoſed na- 
tural cauſes, It is therefore vain and 

M abſurd 
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abſurd to call in the aid of ſuch cauſes 
to concur with the great firſt Cauſe, 
whoſe power is in itſelf all- ſufficient and 
irreſiſtible. And indeed, it is not to 
be wondered at, if this capital error, in 
explaining the original conſtitution of 
things, has led philoſophers of all ages 
into ſo many abſurd and even ridicu- 
lous opinions. 

Wx muſt, however, upon this occa- 
ſion, do juſtice to one very illuſtrious 
writer, who alone perceived and diſ- 
covered to mankind the great truths 
which we have been conſidering. Mo- 
ſes, the great legiſlature of the Jews, in- 
forms us, that God, at the beginning, 
brought all things into being from no- 
thing, by a ſingle act of his ſovereign 
will. A truth, which, though certain, 
ſeems hardly to have been diſcovered by 
any of the antient philoſophers. The 

| | ſame 
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fame divine author informs us, that 
after the matter of the world was pro- 
duced, the almighty Creator, by a gra- 
dual proceſs, brought it into that regu- 
lar order and perfe& form which it has 
ever ſince maintained, and that, by a 
ſimple act of his ſovereign will, without 
the ſmalleſt intervention of thoſe powers 
and qualities of matter, concerning 
which other philoſophers have thrown 
out ſo much abſurd and unintelligible 
Jargon, 


ThAT Gop, if he had thought fit ſo 
to do, could have inſtantaneouſly pro- 
duced the world in its compleat ſtate of 
order and perfection, cannot be doubt- 
ed. But one great reaſon, why the 
ſupreme Creator choſe rather to do it 
by a gradual and ſucceſſive operation, 
appears to be, that the intelligent ſpirits 
who pre-exiſted that grand event, might 

| nave 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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92 
have an opportunity leiſurely to con- 
template and admire ſuch an amazing 
exertion of divine wiſdom and power, 
And accordingly, we are aſſured, that 
upon this great occaſion, © the morning 
« ſtars ſung together, and all the ſons of 
«© God ſhouted for joy *.“ This conſi- 
deration alſo diſcovers the great pro- 


priety of the Moſaic repreſentation, in 
which Light is taken notice of as the 


firſt of the regular works of God; for 
ſome ſuch medium may have been fit, 
and even neceſſary, to render viſible to 
the heavenly ſpectators the gradual ad- 
vances of this grand work to a ſtate of 
full perfection. 


Taz ſublimity of the Moſaic account 
has been taken notice of by Longinus, 
that celebrated critic: Its philoſophic 


* Job chap, xxxviii. ver. 5. 


truth 


truth muſt appear as conſpicuous from 
the preceeding reaſonings. 


THERE is one circumſtance in the 
Moſaic account, which, though not a 
proper ſubje& of abſtract reaſoning, 
ſeems to be of that importance as to 
merit our attention, He informs us, 
that God beſtowed fix days 1n compleat- 
ing the form of the world, and reſted 
from this great work upon the ſeventh, 
The knowledge of this could only have 
been received by revelation; and that this 
was the belief and perſuaſion of mankind 
concerning the origin of things, will 
appear evident, not only from the autho- 
rity of Homer, and ſome other of the 
ancient poets who have affirmed it; but 
chiefly from this conſideration, that al- 
moſt all the different nations of the 
world have agreed in a period of time 
conſiſting of ſeven days, and have even 

agreed 
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agreed in the preciſe order of that pe. 
riod &. This is not to be accounted for 
but from ſome common and great cauſe; 
and is the more remarkable, that though 
the ſeveral nations differed in their cal- 
culations of months and years, Which 


have yet a juſt ſtandard in the nature 


of things; yet they exactly agreed in the 
period of weeks, though not founded on 
any natural phænomena, but appearing 
entirely arbitrary. The cauſe of this 
remarkable conſent clearly appears from 
what Moſes informs us; nor can we 
conceive how it is otherways to be ac- 
counted for, 


Havins therefore made theſe few ob- 
ſervations upon the power of the firſt 
Cauſe, as exerted in the Creation of the 
world, we ſhall proceed alſo to conſider 


* Ulſher's letters, I. 105. 
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a little the ſame power, as diſplayed in 
the Preſervation and Government of it. 


PROVIDENCE. 


Howtver neceſſary the power of the 
firſt Cauſe may be in the original pro- 
duction of things; yet ſome contend, 
that the ſyſtem is brought to ſuch a de- 
gree of perfection in its firſt conſtitution, | 
as that it afterwards can make a ſhift for 
itſelf, and readily comply with certain 
ſuppoſed general laws, eſtabliſhed for 
the regular direction of the natural 
world; nay, nothing is more common 
than to talk of natural cauſes, or certain 
powers and properties of matter, by 
means of which all the phænomena of 
nature are to be accounted for, without 


having recourſe to the influence of the 
firſt Cauſe. 
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Bur ſuch opinions as theſe will, up- 
on due conſideration, appear to be the 
effect of a careleſs and ſuperficial way of 
thinking, and altogether inconſiſtent 
with the real nature of things. 


Ov reaſoning on this ſubject will be 
both more clear and conciſe, if, inſtead 
of purſuing a general argument, we ſhall 
have a particular inſtance more immedi- 
ately in view. We ſhall then conader 
the nature of gravity, as being an uni- 
verſal property of matter the effects of 


which are of the greateſt extent, 


IT is now an acknowledged determi- 
nation in philoſophy, that all bodies 
gravitate towards one another in a cer- 


tain proportion, and according to an 


invariable law. But the queſtion is, 
What is the cauſe of this univerſal pro- 
perty? Or what power is it which makes 

bodies 
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bodies move in ſuch a conſtant and re- 
gular manner? We need not here have 
recourſe to a ſubtile æther as the cauſe 
of gravity : For, in the firſt place, it ap- 
pears hardly poſſible to conceive, that 
| ſuch an æther could move theſe prodi- 
gious orbs with ſo great velocity, and at 
the ſame time with ſuch unerring regu- 
larity : But then, if we could conceive 
this, it would be but removing the queſti- 
on a ſtep further, in order to know what 
was the cauſe of the motion of this 
ther. 


LzT us then conſider gravity as an o- 
riginal effect, and the power that pro- 
duces it muſt either be in matter itſelf or 
without it. Let us examine the firſt of 
theſe ſuppoſitions, that the power which 
produces gravity is in matter itſelf. Now, 
matter is known to us only from experi- 
ence and'obſervation; and from all the ob- 

9 ſervations 
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ſervations we are able to make, it 
appears to be entirely inert and paſ- 
five. When at reſt, it continues ſo till 
put in motion by ſome foreign cauſe; 
and when put in motion, it continues to 
move till ſtopt by ſome contrary force: 
So that natural philoſophers have uni- 
verſally agreed to apply to matter the 
foregoing epithets of paſſive and inert. 
And yet many of theſe philoſophers 
have (though moſt inconſiſtently) on 
other occaſions ſuppoſed matter to 
contain in itſclt certain active powers, 
which they conſider as the natural cau- 
ſes of particular ſenſible effects. 


Ir may however be ſaid, that, for 
aught we know, matter may contain in 
itſelf ſuch active powers, though we 
are not able to perceive them. But, in 
the firſt place, this is an affirmation with- 


out any reaſon at all to ſupport it; and 
6 2s therefore 
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therefore ought to gain no credit, But, 
farther, let us conſider whether ſuch 
powers are not altogether incompatible 
with the known properties of matter. 
To begin motion, ſeems evidently to im- 
ply deſign and intention: For we find it 
impoſſible to conceive how any being 
can begin motion without meaning and 
intending to do ſo; therefore, as matter 
is incapable of thought, and conſequent- 
iy of intention and deſign, we muſt, a- 
greeably to all the ideas we can form, 
pronounce matter to be incapable of be- 
ginning motion. Whoever, therefore, 
affirms that matter itſelf begins motion, 
cannot g1ve the ſlighteſt 'reaſon for this 
opinion, which he muſt even acknow- 
ledge to be unaccountable, 


Bur let us conſider the properties of 
matter more particularly. Every part 
of matter evidently conſiſts of an inde- 
| finite 
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finite number of ſmaller parts; before 
therefore any part of matter can begin 
motion, every part of that matter muſt 
at one and the ſame time begin to exert 
the moving power; for it cannot be ſaid 
that one particular part of the body is 
poſſeſſed of this moving power, whilſt 
all the other parts are without it ; for 
beſides that ſuch particular part is alſo 
compoſed of other parts, we cannot a- 
ſcribe a moving power to it, conſidered 
merely as a material ſubſtance; for in 
this reſpect every other part muſt be e- 
qually ſuſceptible of the moving power, 
if ſuch power flows from à merely 
material quality: But if it is to be de- 
rived from a different ſource, then 
the principle of motion cannot be in 
matter, but in a ſubject of a very dit- 


ferent nature. 


In 
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Ix conſequence of this reaſoning, we 
muſt admit the truth of what was a- 
bove oblerved, that before any part of 
matter can begin motion, every part of 
matter muſt begin at one and the ſame 
time to exert its moving power, and this 
it muſt alſo do in the ſame line of direc- 
tion ; otherways a contrariety of the 
powers, by counterbalancing one ano- 
ther, would prevent motion altogether, 
or at leaſt nothing but the moſt confuſed 
and irregular motion could be expected, 
Now, if we reflect upon the preceeding 
obſervations, before any part of matter 
can of itſelf accompliſh the moſt ſimple 
ſpecies of motion, viz. that in a right 
line, there muſt be a concurrence of an 
almoſt infinite number of different cir- 
cumſtances, and thoſe altogether beyond 
the power of any particular part of mat- 
ter: For, in the firſt place, every part of 
the matter to be moved muſt exert the 
3, | moving 
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moving power at one and the ſame 
time. Now, as theſe parts are innumer. 
able, and equally independent upon one 
another, {ſuch a general exertion of the 
moving power, in one and the ſame 
point of time, can never be the effect of 
any quality in any particular part of 
matter: For, though we ſhould ſuppoſe 
that part of matter capable to move it- 
ſelf; yet it could not be the cauſe of 
motion in the other parts, which muſt 
| equally, and in the ſame manner, be 
| poſſeſſed of that principle. As, there- 
fore, we cannot find the cauſe of ſuch 
a general effect in matter itſelf, we 
muſt ſearch for it in a very different 
principle: And indeed, this muſt be a 
principle not only ſimple and immate- 
rial, but alſo deſigning and intelligent: 
For a general effect, including the mo- 
tion of innumerable particles of matter 


at one and the ſame time, could not 
proceed 
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proceed from a cauſe operating at ran- 
dom or fortuitouſly ; but muſt unque- 
ſtionably be the effect of intelligence and 


— $ 


Ta1s whole reaſoning will receive 
additional force, if we add, that beſides 
the indefinite number of parts to be 
moved at one and the ſame time, there 
are alſo an indefinite number of lines 
for the direction of that motion, one of 
which muſt be choſen or determined for 
all and every one of theſe parts and 
this will neceſſarily lead us to the ac- 
knowledgement of an univerſal and de- 
figning cauſe, whoſe power all the in- 
numerable parts of matter muſt inſtan- 
taneouſly obey, and that in one and the 
tame line of direction. 


To this grand concluſion we are neceſ- 
ſarily led even by the moſt fimple ſpecies 
of 
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of motion. But it will appear ſtill in a 
more ſtrong and ſtriking light, if we make 
but the ſlighteſt reflection upon thoſe va- 
rious and admirable powers which are ac- 
tually employed in eſtabliſhing and main- 
taining the great order of the univerſe. 
Gravity is a principle which is not only 
neceflary to the regular motion of the 
planets, but appears to affect every par- 
ticle of matter, at leaſt within our ſyſtem. 
This leads a great mathematician * to 
make the following juſt obſervation : 
« This one principle, (viz. gravity), ſo 
« regularly diffuſed over the whole, 
« ſhows one general influence and con- 
duct, flowing from one cauſe equally 
« active and potent every where,” 


Bor in order to maintain the planets 
in their proper orbits, beſides gravity, a 
projectile 


___ * McClaurin upon Newton, lib, 3. cap. 4. 
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proj ectile or centrifugal force is neceſſa- 
ry; and this force muſt vary according 
to the diſtances of the planets from 
their common centre; and theſe diſtan- 
ces muſt be determined from two con- 
ſiderations: Firſt, The diſtances of the 
planets from the common centre muſt 
be ſuited to their nature, and the utility 
of their inhabitants. Secondly, They 
muſt be at ſuch diſtances from one an- 
other, as to prevent any improper mu- 
tual influence which would be produc- 
tive of great diſorder. When the di- 
ſtances are thus determined, the cen- 
trifugal force muſt be impreſſed in 2 
due proportion to thoſe diſtances ; it 
muſt be ſtronger upon thoſe planets 
which are neareſt the ſun, and weaker 
upon thoſe which are at a greater di- 
ſtance, and that not in the ſingle reci- 
procal proportion of the diſtances, but 
in proportion to their gravities, which 

= are 
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are reciprocally as the ſquares of their 
diſtances. Now, all this admirable or. 
der, theſe wiſe and various laws of mo- 
tion have been originally eſtabliſhed, and 
conſtantly maintained with ſuch exac- 
nets, as that the heavenly bodies, though 
moving with inconceivable velocity, 
have yet been retained in their pro- 
per orbits ſince their original crea- 
tion, with the moſt unerring regularity, 
It ſeems hardly poſhble to reflect pon 
theſe things without being convinced, in 
the moſt irreſiſtible manner, of the ne- 
ceſlity of one Supreme, Intelligent, and 
Powerful Cauſe of all; a truth which, as 
has been already obſerved, we are ne- 
celiarily led to, even from the conſidera - 
tion of the moſt ſimple ſpecies of mo- 
tion. 5 


CicERO, in his firſt book, De Tinibus, 
makes the following very proper ob- 
ſervation 
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ſervation upon the philoſophy of Demo- 
critus and Epicurus : © Quan quar utriuſ- 
« que quum multa non probo, tuin ud 
« inprimis, quod, quuimn in rerum natura 
« duo querenda ſint, unum, que ma- 
« teria ſit, ex qua quæque res efficiantur; 
« alterum, quæ vis fit, quæ quidque effi- 
« ciat : De materia difleruerunt, vim et 
* cauſam efficiendi reliquerunt.“ 


Tus E atomical philoſophers have. ac- 
cording to this juſt obſervation of Cice- 
ro, confined their reaſonings to the effects 
which might be produced by matter 
when putin motion; but did not confider, 
with any degree of attention, how mat- 
ter was originally put in motion. Had 
they done this, they muſt have been ne- 
ceſſarily led to the acknowledgement of 
a very different and much more noble 
principle; a principle poſſeſſed of power 

and intelligence, by whole influence a- 
lone 
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lone it was poſlible for matter to be put 
in motion. 


AND indeed, this great principle which 
we are ſearching after, can be no other 
than the power of the firſt Cauſe; for 
its influence is univerſal over all the 
matter in the mundane fyſtem, as to 
ſome effects, particularly that of gravi- 
ty; and as to others alſo, it acts regu— 
larly in the ſame manner when-ever the 
fame conſtruction of parts takes place. 


Trx1s univerſal principle of motion 
muſt therefore neceſſarily be under the 
immediate direction of that Supreme 
Wiſdom and Intelligence which preſides 
over the whole, and by which the order 
and conſtancy of the univerſe is invari - 
_ ably maintained, 


CIcERO 
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CictRo reaſons in a very juſt and e- 
legant manner concerning this great 
principle which we are now conſidering, 
in the following words, in his pleading 
for Milo: « Eft, eſt profecto illa vis; ne- 
« que in his corporibus, neque in hac 
« imbecilitate ineſt quiddam, quod vi- 
„ geat ac ſentiat, et non ineſt in hoc 
4 tanto naturæ tam præclaro motu, niſi 
« forte idcirco eſſe non putant, quia 
© non apparet ac cernitur: Proinde 
« quaſi noſtram ipſam mentem qua ſa- 
« pimus, qua providemus, qua hæc ipſa 
« agimus ac dicimus, videre, aut plane 
* qualis fit, aut ubi fit, ſentire poſſimus.“ 


Souk, without any juſt reaſon, have 
formed an imaginary notion of what 
they call a plaſtir nature, appointed by 
God for the general direction of the uni- 
verſe, This opinion ſeems to have flow- 
ed from the vain conceits of the Epicu- 

reans, 
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reans, who thought the government of 
the world gave real trouble to the Dei- 
ty; or perhaps the aſlerters of it thought, 
that it was not worthy of God to pre- 
ſerve that world which he thought rea- 


ſonable to create, Indeed, as we our- 


ſelves are conſcious, that we have ſome 
taik aſſigned us in that portion of the 
univerſe which 1s allotted to us, we may 
reaſonably allow, that other intelligent 
natures may have different employ- 
ments, ſuitable to their particular con- 
dition: But to aſcribe to any finite be- 
ing an univerſal power over all the 
works of nature, ſeems greatly to ex- 
ceed any idea we can poſſibly form of 
the higheſt created intelligence, 


Bor we are now prepared to coniider 
what is the meaning of a Natural Cauſe, 
an expreſſion which we ſo frequently 
meet with, Thoſe who uſe this expreſ- 

ſion 
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ion ſeem to have been at little pains to 
explain what they mean by it. | If they 
had, they would probably have avoided 
a great deal of that error and confuſion 
into which it has led them, By talking 
ſo much of natural cauſes in a vague 
manner, they ſeem to have made way 
for ſome obſcure 1dea of certain latent 
qualities in matter, whereby it was able 
of itſelf to produce a variety of particu- 
lar effects: But, from the doctrine a- 
bove explained, this is abſolutely im- 
poſſible: It is altogether inconſiſtent 
with the known properties of matter, 
that it ſhould ve the real and efficient 
cauſe of any thing whatever; and it is 
paying a vain compliment to the Deity, 
to ſuppoſe he can transfer his preroga- 
tive of governing the world to a ſub- 
Jet abſolutely incapable of active power. 
Matter can only be an inſtrument; but 
the power of acting upon it, and ſetting 

it 
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it in motion, muſt be ſought for in a 
principle quite different from matter, 


A material inſtrument or machine 
may conſiſt of many parts, which com- 
municate an impreſſed motion in a regu- 
lar manner, till at laſt a particular effect 
is produced. Theſe parts are ſometimes 
ſaid to be the cauſes of the motion of the 
ſubſequent parts: But this is only a looſe 
manner of expreſſion ; for, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, they are but mere inſtruments in 
_ conveying the motion, whereby at laſt 
an intended effect is produced. But the 
proper and efficient cauſe of this effect 
is the power which firſt put the machine 
in motion, which we in vain ſearch for 
in the machine itſelf, 


IT 3s in this manner only, that we | 


can account for all that variety of regu- 
lar 
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lar effects difcoverable in the natural 
world, ſuch as gravity, electricity, vege- 
tation, exploſion, and many others that 
might be named; it is alone the energy 
of an univerſal Providence that can be 
the proper cauſe of them, Thus divine 
energy muſt be allowed to pervade and 
actuate all the parts of the univerſe, and 
that every moment. This univerſal cauſe 
indeed operates in a regular manner, 
and according to fixed and ſteady laws, 
that men may have an opportunity of 
exerciſing their rational faculties; and, 
from the knowledge of theſe laws ac- 
quired by experience, may trace the di- 
| ant and future effects. 
3 

Axp this is properly the ſubject of 
natural philoſophy, which examines the 
ſtructure and compound parts of mate- 
rial objects, the laws of motion by 


which they are governed, and the regu- 
P f lar 
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lar effects which are thereby produced. 
It is evident, that our ſenſes are the chief 
foundation of this ſcience; we muſt pur- 
ſue it by conſtant experiment and ob- 
ſervation, otherways we will run the 
greateſt riſk. of ſubſtituting our own 
vain conceits mn the room of ſolid 
truth. Indeed, it muſt be owned, that 
the compound parts of natural bodies 
are ſo extremely ſubtile, and of ſuch a 
delicate contexture, that our ſenſes, 
though aſſiſted by every artificial im- 
provement, can penetrate but a very lit- 
tle way into that exquiſite machinery 
which is made inſtrumental in the pro- 
duction of every natural effect, Theſe 
our ſenſes, however, are what we muſt 
chiefly conſult in explaining this ama- 
zing mechaniſm, which every the leaſt 
particle of matter ſeems to "0 poſſeſ- 
ſed of. 


Bor 
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Bur when we would trace the pro- X 
per cauſe of ſuch effects, we muſt aſcend 
to a higher ſphere, and leave our ſenſes 
far behind. The principle of action, as 
well as that of thought, is too reſined 
for our corporeal ſenſes; it is to be 
ſought for without and beyond matter, 
and is only an object of pure intelligence. 
And thus it muſt evidently appear, that 
the Divine Power is the great principle 
and ſpring of action in the univerſe. It 
muſt alſo appear, that nothing could be 
more abſurd than the attempt of thoſe 
philoſophers, who had recourſe to what 
they called Natural Cauſes, in order to 
exclude the agency of the firſt Cauſe. 
This was, in reality, to ſubſtitute mere 
non-entities1n the room of that Supreme 
Wiſdom and Power which the nature 
of the thing abſolutely required. We 
ſhall here exhibit only one ſpecimen of 
this very abſurd philoſophy. Lucretius 

| expreſſes 
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expreſſes himſelf in the following man- 
ner : ; 


Quis regere immenſi ſummam, quis habere pro- 
fundi 6 

Indu manu validas potis eſt moderanter habenas ? 

Quis pariter cœlos omnes convertere ? et omnes 


Ignibus æthereis terras ſuffire feraces ? 
Omnibus inque locis eſſe omni tempore præſto? 


TREsE verſes may perhaps pleaſe the 
imagination; but the effect they have on 
the judgement muſt be very different. 
Upon pretence that the great opera- 
tions which he there mentions are ſu- 
perior to the power of the Deity, he ex- 
cludes the Deity altogether, that he 
may reſolve them all, agreeably to his 
avowed principles, into certain proper- 
ties of matter, or rather into names 
which have no real meaning at all. Does 
it require a greater power than the Su- 
preme Being is poſſeſſed of to govern 
the 
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the world, and ſhall we yet find ſuch a 
power in mere matter itſelf ? or rather, 


is ſuch an effect ſo eaſy as to require no 
exertion of power at all? Thus he lands 


himſelf either in a glaring abſurdity or 
flat contradiction. 


NATURE is often talked of by ſuch 
philoſophers as a wonderful enchantreſs, 
that can raiſe up every form at pleaſure: 
But if thoſe who talk 10, will attempt to 
explain what they mean by nature, they 
will find it a mere name without any 
meaning at all, unleſs they conſider it 
as the conſtant influence of the Su- 
preme Creator over the works of his 
own hands, | 


INDEPENDENT of this influence, what 
can nature do? Can the paſſion- flower, 
by a natural ſlkill in geometry, deſcribe 

its various and regular circles? Can the 
tulip, 
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- tulip, of itſelf, make choice of the tints 
and arrangement of its beautiful co- 
lours? Does the cedar and the pine riſe 
to heaven by their own ſtrength ? Or, 
do the ſeaſons, ſo beneficial in their va- 
riety, by a particular agreement, divide 
the year among themſelves ? No; theſe 
are the works of Him that formeth 
« the mountains, and createth the wind, 
« and declareth unto man what is his 
« thought; that maketh the moraing 
« darkneſs, and treadeth upon the high 
places of the earth.” The beautiful 
appearances and agreeable viciſſitudes of 
things, when accompanied with the 
ſlighteſt reflection, form that language 

which proclaims a Deity to mankind; 
and the ſentiments of religion, which 
are thus naturally excited in the minds 
of the vulgar, are ſtrengthened and con- 
firmed by the moſt authentic ſanctions 
of reaſon and philoſophy. 


THE 
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ThE firm and inconteſtible conſe- 
quence of all the above reaſonings is, 

that as the power of the firſt Cauſe was 

neceſſary in the creation of the world, 

the ſame power is equally neceſſary in 
the preſervation and government of it. 
This power muſt extend every moment 
to all the parts of the univerſe, the ſmal- 
leſt particles of matter not excepted. A 
mere general providence, if duly exa- 
mined, is a name without any meaning; 
and ſuch a notion, though embraced by 
many writers of no inconſiderable cha- 
racter, can yet only be the effect of a very 
careleſs and ſuperficial way of thinking. 


The divine influence muſt conſtantly 
pervade, actuate, and direct whatever 


exiſts. And nothing 1s more philoſo- 
phically true, than that “in God we live, 
move, and have our being; and that 


© not ſo much as a hair of our head can 
« fall 


RES —————— 


laws and eſtabliſhed courſe of nature; 
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« fall to the ground without our hea- 
« venly Father.” 


Tris indeed is a truth which rea- 
dily offers itſelf to the natural ſenti- 
ments of mankind, and is according- 
ly celebrated by ſeveral of the ancient 
poets. Many philoſophers, affecting to 
be wiſer than others, have indeed ob- 
ſcured it by their vain reaſonings, and 
endeavoured to transfer the divine pre- 
rogative of governing the world to cer- 
tain occult qualities, and unknown pro- 
perties, which muſt yet be devoid both 
of activity and intelligence. 


Upo this occaſion, we may make a 
remark upon a very extraordinary opi- 
nion of Mr Hume's in relation to mi- 
racles. That ſubtile writer allows a mi- 
racle to be a violation of the known 


but 
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but he is pleaſed to inſinuate, that we 
have no reaſon to affirm that this courſe 
and theſe laws of nature can be altered 

even by an almighty Being *; in which 
caſe, a miracle muſt be impoſſible. No 
inſinuation perhaps ever was ſo bold as 
this, and at the ſame time ſo deſtitute. of 
the leaſt foundation. This indeed muſt 
appear when we reflect that nothing can 
be more eaſily conceived than a real 
change in the preſent courſe of things; 
and that ſince even a man has power to 
make a body move upwards, contrary 
to its natural gravity, to refuſe the ſame 
power to an almighty Being, muſt be 
an infinite abſurdity. But farther, if, 
in conſequence of the preceeding rea- 
ſoning, we conſider, that God is the 
real and conſtant cauſe of all the regu- 
lar motions in the univerſe, theſe muſt 


Q certainly 


* Effay of miracles, note laſt, 


— 
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certainly be intirely in his power; and 
may conſequently be altered by him at 

his pleaſure. Nay, a miracle may be 
performed without any exertion of di- 
vine power at all; a bare ſuſpenſion of 
this power in any particular inſtance, 
muſt produce a miraculous change, as a 
total abſtraction of it would diſſolve 
the univerſe, It is as eaſy therefore 
for God to perform a miracle, as it is to 
maintain the preſent courſe of nature, 
And with whatever certainty the regu- 
lar courſe of nature may be from con- 


ſtant experience diſcovered ; yet, as this 


is not inconſiſtent with the poſſibility of 
a miracle, ſo, whenever this laſt may 
take place, it is as capable of a ſatisfacto- 
ry proof as the former; and as they are 
very conſiſtent though different truths, 
the evidence of the one cannot ſtand in 


the leaſt oppoſition to that of the other, 


WE 
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| Ws ſhall conclude this ſubject with 
ſome general reflections upon the im- 
portance of this remarkable quality of 


active power. 


Ir is a quality which ſeems eſſential to 
a rational nature; and, without it, rea- 
ſoning and reflection cannot poſſivly be 
conceived. We may ſuppoſe a being 
capable of receiving ſenſations and ideas 
from the impreſſions of foreign objects; 
but in that caſe, what would be the con- 

dition of ſuch a being, if deſtitute of ac- 
tive power? It would be but a mere 
paſſive ſubject of ſuch impreſſions, and 
could at beſt only be ſtupidly fixed in 
ſuch ſenſations as theſe might produce. It 
would be no better than ſoft wax, which 
can indeed receive any figures from the 
application of external objects; but then 
it muſt alſo retain theſe according to 

their original impreſſions, without be- 


ing 


. 4 * 
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ing able to make the leaſt change or va- 
riation in any of them. If we ſhould. 
ſuppoſe ſuch a merely intelligent or ra- 
ther ſenſitive being to look up to the hea- 
venly bodies, how would it be affected? 
It could only perceive certain ſenſible i- 
deas, containing in themſelves nothing 
regular or grand. It could have no no- 
tion of the real magnitude, diſtances, or 
periodical courſes of theſe heavenly bo- 
dies. It could not have the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of a magnificent univerſe eſtabliſh- 
ed and maintained by the moſt perfect 
order. Nay, if we ſhould ſuppoſe ſuch 
a being capable to receive ever ſo great 
a number and variety of ſenſible ideas, 
and even to recollect them when loſt; yet 
without active power, it could never 
examine them with attention; it could 
not tranſpoſe, disjoin, compound, or 


vary them any manner of way whate- 


ver; neither could it compare them fo 
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213 to diſcover their innumerable re- 
lations. Such a large ſtock of ideas as is 
ſuppoſed, would be to ſuch a being no- 
thing but a deformed waſte, a confuſed 
chaos, where nothing of order, beauty, 
or good, is to be perceived. But let a cer- 
tain degree of active power be commu- 
nicated to this ſuppoſed ſenſitive being, 
what illuſtrious effects muſt this produce! 
It will now reflect upon its ideas; it will 
place them in every point of view; it 
will compare them and conſider their 
various connections and agreements; it 
will be led even to examine their ſource 
and origin. 


Tus active operation of the mind 
will, with a kind of creative energy, 
bring order out of confuſion, and pre- 
ſent to our view a fair, regular, and 
magnificent univerſe, where before we 
felt only ſome ſenſible impreſſions of lit- 

tle 
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tle importance, and without order or 
delign; nay, by means of this con- 
junction of intelligence and active 
power, we are formed for higher con- 
_ templation ſtill: We are able to trace the 
remote cauſes of things, and to diſcover 
their connection with the effects: We 
overleap thoſe limits which confine the 
whole brute ſpecies, riſe above all crea- 
ted objects whatever, and aſcend to the 
firſt great Cauſe of all. Here we diſco- 
ver the pureſt ſources of ſentiment and 
affection, the nobleſt motives of virtue, 
and the moſt ſublime objects of contem- 
plation; we even venture to explore 
thoſe divine perfections which in no de- 
gree can be communicated to any crea- 
ture, and to which we can find nothing 
that bears the leaſt reſemblance in reflect- 
ing upon what paſſes within our own 
minds, Neceſſary exiſtence, indepen- 
dency, immutability, eternity, we ap- 
ply 
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ply to God, and to him alone. The con- 
templation indeed of ſuch infinite per- 
fections is apt to confound and over- 
whelm our created faculties ; yet our i- 
deas of them, however imperfect, are 
ſtill ſo certain as that we are thereby en- 
abled clearly to diſtinguiſh them from 
every thing elſe. 


Wr form even ſome idea of eterni- 
ty itſelf, perhaps, one of the moſt a- 
ſtoniſhing of the divine perfections. 
This idea is indeed but negative; yet it 
is ſuch as clearly diſcovers eternity to be 
different from any periods of time what- 
ever, which can bear no manner of ꝓro- 
portion to it. Thus, with ſtrict philo- 
ſophic truth, it is ſaid of God, that in 
his ſight a thouſand years are as one 


day, and one day as a thouſand years ; 
for theſe diſtinctions of time, when com- 
pared with eternity, are totally loſt and 


annihilated, 
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annihilated. Therefore, in order to form 
the trueſt idea of eternity which the 
human mind is capable of, we are obli- 
ged to throw away all benefit we can 
receive from the idea of ſucceſſive dura- 
tion, which by us is always conceived as 
conſiſting of parts; whereas eternity can- 
not conſiſt of parts at all. The idea of 


eternity is therefore a purely intellectual 
idea, riſing above all ſenſation -what- 
ever; nor can we, reflecting upon our 
own minds, find any thing there that 
bears the leaſt reſemblance to it, 


FRo the preceeding obſervations, 
the importance of active power, in rela- 
tion to the underſtanding, muſt be ſuffi- 
ciently apparent ; and particularly, that 
we are thereby enabled to acquire new 
ideas not ariſing from any ſenſation, 
nor even from reflection, at leaſt in the 


ed: ſenſe in which this has been 
| conſidered 
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conſidered by Mr Locke. In the follow- 
ing eſſay we may have occaſion to take 
ſome notice of its influence upon the will 
and affections, whereby it will appear to 
be the true ſource of the very important 
qualities of Liberty and Morality, 


OF 
LIBERTY axp NECESSITY, 


HERE is perhaps no object of our 
knowledge more intereſting than 
that of the human mind itſelf; and it 
has this peculiar advantage, that we re- 
ceive the notices of it not merely from 
general and abſtract reaſonings, but from 
an intimate and immediate conſciout- 
neſs. At the ſame time, this immaterial 
being is ſo delicate and ſubtile in its na- 
ture, and poſſeſſed of ſuch extraordinary 
powers and qualities, that our ideas and 
views of it are at beſt but very imperfect 
and obſcure; and therefore all our in- 
quiries concerning it ought to be con- 
ducted with the greateſt modeſty and 


caution. 
PHILo- 
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PriLoSOPHERS, in order to take a 
more exact ſurvey of the human mind, 
have generally diſtinguiſhed the princi- 
pal faculties of which it is poſſeſſed; and 
theſe are commonly ſuppoſed to be the 
Underſtanding and the Will. This di- 
ſtinction, perhaps, may ſerve ſome good 
purpoſes, as it confines the mind to 
more ſimple views of its object, and 
thereby prevents too great a diſtraction 
of thought; but if it is not accurate 
and exact, it may alſo prove the ſource 
of capital errors; which, perhaps, is 
the caſe here: For beſides the under- 
ſtanding and the will, one important 
faculty of the human mind appears to 
be the power of acting, without which 
the two former ſeem to be eaſily enough 
conceived; and the bad conſequences of 
neglecting this laſt faculty will eaſily ap- 
pear, if we conſider the nature of the o- 
ther two. | 


To 
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To the underſtanding all our original 
ideas are commonly referred, and in the 
production of theſe, the mind is allowed 
to be intirely paſſive. The will is conſider- 
ed as the ſeat of our inclinations, our de- 
fires, and averſions ; and theſe are exci- 
ted in us by their reſpective objects, inde- 
pendent of the will itſelf; in which there- 
fore the mind is alſo paſſive. By this con- 
fined view of the faculties of the mind, 
liberty will be totally excluded; we muſt 
therefore admit the power of acting to 
what it can only be referred; a power of 
which we are immediately conſcious, 
which ſecretly mixes itſelf with the other 
faculties, and communicates that vigour 
and energy to the mind, without which 
the underſtanding would be ſtupid and 
idiotical, and the deſires and inclinations 
prove altogether fruitleſs and abortive. 


Br 
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BuT as the mind is in itſelf ſimple 
and indiviſible, it does not ſeem to be 
of importance to our preſent ſubject to 
give any particular attention to the di- 
ſtinction of its faculties; we ſhall there - 
fore carry on our reaſoning without ſuch 
view, and endeavour to examine with 
accuracy the famous queſtion concern- 


ing Liberty and N CA 


Ir eme to have been a queſtion from 
the early ages of the world, Whether man 
was a free agent; that is, had in himſelf a 
proper principle of action? or if he was to 
be conſidered only as a very curious and 
extraordinary machine, whole move- 
ments and operations were all under the 
neceſſary influence of ſome foreign power? 
A ſenſe of the conſtant dependence of 
man upon the Deity might have produ- 
ced the laſt opinion, though other leſs 


honourable cauſes may have concurred, 
- "M0 
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The firſt opinion ſeems naturally to ariſe 
from the conſciouſneſs of our own 
minds when we engage in any kind of 
action; and as this conſciouſneſs is im- 
mediate, and always attends us, this o- 
Pinion therefore ſeems to have been the 
moſt common and prevalling one. 


Tris matter was of too great conſe- 
quence to be overlooked by philoſophers; 
and accordingly, they have made i: an 
object of their particular examination, 
In conſequence of which, they embraced 
different opinions, whilſt the greater 
part were aſſerters of Liberty; but o- 
thers, of no ſmall note, particularly the 
Stoicks, maintained the doctrine of Ne- 
ceſſity. 


Maxx very ſubtile and ingenious mo 
derns have thought ſit to patronize this 


laſt opinion; and as they have entered 
| inte 
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into the argument with more accuracy 
and acuteneſs, we ſhall chiefly have in 
view their reaſonings upon this ſub- 
ject. 


INDEED, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
when diflatisfied with the opinion which 
naturally ariſes from the immediate con- 


ſciouſneſs of our own minds, we would 
trace the matter to its remote ſource and 
origin, and would explore the true and 
proper, though latent ſprings of action, 
theſe appear to be ſo delicate and 
ſubtile, that no ſenſe can apprehend 
them ; and even the underſtanding itſelf 
is fatigued and embarraſſed in the diffi- 


cult relearch. 


As this is evidently the caſe, we 
ought ſurely to be modeſt and cautious 
in our decifiors, and particularly upon 
our guard that we be not impoſed up- 

on 


| 


—— — 
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on by a ſpecious ſophiſtry inſtead of fi 
lid reaſoning. And perhaps, after all our 
nice and intricate ſpeculations, we ſhall 
find that there is more reaſon to truſt 
thoſe natural ſentiments which are ſug- 
geſted by an immediate conſciouſneſs, 
than the uncertain concluſions which 
flow from premiſles 10 ——_— un · 
derſtood. 


Bor we ſhall now proceed to the ex- 
amination of this important ſubject, 
though with that caution and brevity 
which its arduous and obſcure nature 
demands. 


Ix order to purſue the argument with 
clearneſs and preciſion, the firſt thing 
proper to be done, is to examine with 
due care and attention our ideas of Li- 


berty and Neceſſity. As they are ſimple 
ideas, and not capable of definition, we 


Hall beſt underſtand them if ve trace 
them 


them to their ſource and origin, And 
it will appear, that they ariſe from the 


different views under which cauſe and 
effect are preſented to the mind. If we 


conſider the effect as ſuch, it is intirely 
paſſive, and is produced by the cauſe, 


whether it will or not; and this ſuggeſts 
to us the idea of neceſſity, which denotes 
a circumſtance or quality of the exiſtence 
of a thing, when conſidered as what could 


not but exiſt. But the nature of the cauſe 
is very different; as ſuch, it is indepen- 


dent, it is not acted upon, but acts itſelf up- 
on the effect; and therefore, in this view, 
we diſcover a quality or circumſtance 
oppoſite to that neceſſity which is ob- 
ſerved in the effect. And thus we ac- 
quire the proper idea of liberty in con- 
ſidering the beginning of action, or the 


firſt exertion of active power, 


ES WHEN | 
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WHEN we obſerve the movements of a 
mere machine, theſe appear to be neceſſa- 
ry ; that is, they unavoidably take place in 
conſequence of the action of ſome pro- 
per cauſe; and thus this neceſſity is 
plainly relative to ſomething different 
from the machine, and upon which all 


its movements entirely depend. But the 


action of the cauſe is of a different na- 
ture ; there 1s nothing prior to it, upon 
which it can depend; the cauſe in its 
firſt action is purely ſimple and original; 
we cannot go a ſtep beyond it to con- 
nect it with any thing prior to it, other- 
ways ſuch thing would be the cauſe, and 
the other would be only an effect, and 
part of the ſuppoſed machine, 


Tus we have the idea of neceſſity 
from the manner of the exiſtence of an 
effect; but the idea of liberty ariſes from 


the original exertion of active power, 
Which 
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which 1 1s of a nature intirely n to 
the firſt. 


TRE idea of liberty, therefore, has a 
ſource as certain and clear in the nature 
of things, as that of neceflity, and | 
which is alſo prior to it in the order of 
nature. Thus, when we take a ſimple 
view of the origin of theſe different i- 
deas of liberty and neceſſity, there ap- 
pears to be as juſt a foundation for the 
one as for the other; and alſo, that the 
one is placed in a direct oppoſition to the 
other. One ſhould imagine, therefore, 
that it was impoſſible to confound theſe 
two ideas, or rather to ſink the idea of 
liberty into that of neceſſity. But the 
circumſtance which has occaſioned ſuch 
_ endleſs diſpute in this matter ſeems to be, 
that though we are intuitively. certain, 
that there muſt be a power in ſome be- 


ing, by the exertion of which it is en- 
abled 
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abled to produce a particular effect; yet 
the preciſe manner of its operation, and 
how it begins action, is utterly un— 
known to us: We are, however, with- 
out duly adverting to this, very apt to 
form conjectures concerning the requi- 
ſites and manner of action, and even to 
convert theſe conjectures into ſettled 
principles, And it 1s the more difficult 
to terminate diſputes ariſing upon this 
ſubject, as the parties engaged in them 
are equally ignorant of the true nature 
of cauſation. 


Tae great argument for abſolute ne-. 
ceſſity, to the total excluſion of liberty, 
made uſe of by Mr Leibnitz and other 
ingenious writers Who have adhered in 
general to his opinion, ariſes from the 
following conſideration: That a being 
ſuppoſed to be indued with active 


power, cannot begin to exert that power 
without 
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without ſome view ordeſign, ſome motive 
or ſufficient reaſon; and when ſuch ſuffici- 
ent reaſon or motive occurs, the action 
_ muſt unavoidably follow. Theſe things 
they aſtirm are ſo clear and evident, as that 
they cannot be controverted. And thus 
they make the beginning of action a ne- 
ceflary conſequence of ſomething prior 
to it, and would thereby take away the 
liberty of action altogether, and make 
it a link of a certain chain of events eſ- 
ſentially connected together. And fur- 
ther, by having recourſe to a preceeding 
reaſon, as the cauſe and motive of that 
which is immediately connected with the 
action, and ſo on without end, they are 
| obliged to make the ſuppoſed chain infi- 
nite and eternal too. 


We ſhall pow endeavour ſhortly to 
examine and analyſe this ſo much boaſt- 
ed argument, 


THAT 
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THAT a being capable of beginning 
motion, or any action whatever, cannot 
do ſo without deſigning it, muſt certain- 
ly be allowed. This we have endeavour- 
ed to demonſtrate formerly. And in- 
deed, it is not conceivable how any ac- 
tion can begin by chance, and without 
any intention of the agent. And it may 
further be allowed, that there muſt be 
ſome motive or view of good which 
determines the agent to act or not, to 
do this or the contrary : For an agent 
may be indifferent as to a particular ſpe- 
cies of action; but may yet prefer action 
to reſt. The great moment of the pre- 
ſent controverſy ſeems therefore to turn 
upon this point, Whether the motive 
previous to the action is neceſſarily con- 
nected with the action, and ſuch as the 
agent cannot reſiſt? or whether the 

motive is only of that nature as to in- 
fluence 
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fluence the agent, but not neceſſarily, 
and ſo as to deprive him altogether of a 
power to reſiſt it 2 Before we examine 
this point particularly, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the true reſolution of it de- 
pends upon the perfect knowledge of the 
nature of cauſation, which, as we have 
not, we ought to be modeſt and cautious 
in all our reaſonings and deciſions in 


relation to it. 


Bur let us try this matter by placing 
it in the ſeveral lights in which we are 
capable to perceive it. It will not ſure- 
ly be ſaid to be a ſelf-evident propoſi- 
tion, that the influence of a motive is ne- 
ceſſary and irreſiſtible, even when the a- 
gent gives way to it. Neceſſity is ſo ſtrong 


= 


and overbearing, according to our ideas 


of it, that it cannot admit of various de- 
grees; for a leſs degree of neceſſity would 


be no neceſſity at all; whereas we are 
conſcious 
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conſcious that the influence of a motive 
admits of all poſſible degrees, ſome in- 
deed ſo low, as hardly to be ſenſible at 
all, It is in conſequence of this, that 
the mind is capable of deliberation; even 
when a motive 1s preſent, it does not 
immediately comply with its ſuggeſtion, 
but ſuſpends action till it has duly ex- 
amined its importance; and if it is ſa- 
tisfied of that, then it proceeds to ex- 
ert its active power, in ſuch a way, how- 
ever, as to be conſcious of liberty, and 
that it does not ſuffer = irreliſtible de- 
termination. 


IT may be queſtioned, whether any 
motive can be ſo ſtrong as to produce 
an abſolute neceſſity ? But, without en- 
tering into any unneceſſary diſpute, it 
may be juſtly affirmed, that the mo- 
tives upon which men commonly act, 


are of a far inferior nature, nay, often 
ſo 


hand, its motion is neceſſary, and the 
ſtone cannot reſiſt the power impelling 


it; but the action of the perſon who 
throws the ſtone appears in a very dif- 
ferent light, and we diſcover nothing 
without the perſon as the cauſe of this 


action. 


Bur it will be AF that there is a 
preceeding motive, in conſequence of 
which the perſon performs the action. 
Be it ſo, yet it never can be ſhown or 
allowed that the conſequence is neceſ- 


ſary. 


LET us examine the nature of a mo- 
tive; it is ſurely not an active being, and 
cannot be an efficient cauſe; it is nothing 

E s 1 
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ſo weak as hardly to be felt at all; to af- 
firm then, that this influence is neceſſa- 
ry, ſeems plainly to contradict the full 
and immediate conviction of the mind. 
When a man throws a ſtone out of his 
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but a quality, or mode of ſuch a being; 


and it is the being itſelf that acts, which 
it could not be ſaid to do if it was con- 


ſidered only as an inſtrument acted up- 


on by one of its own modes. Be it al- 


lowed, that a motive is neceſſary in or- 


der to action; ſo alſo is thought; but 


neither of theſe is the proper cauſe of 
action: for they may both take place 


where there is no power to act at 
all. They can only be conſidered as re- 
quiſites in an active being, in order to 
the exertion of its inherent power; a 
quality very different from theſe requi- 
ſites, and in conſequence of which a- 
lone it can act, as has already been ob- 


ſerved. 

Ov imperfect knowledge of the na- 
ture of cauſation, ſeems to be the occa- 
fion of the perpetuated diſputes in this 


matter. The view, however, above ex- 


hibited of the beginning of action, ap- 


Pears 
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pears to be the moſt ſimple, natural, and 
intelligible. It intirely appropriates the 
principle of action (than which nothing 
can appear more ſimple) to the nature 
of the active being itſelf : Whereas the 
contrary opinion moves every wheel of 
Nature and of Providence, and carries 
us through the interminable extent of 
immenſity and eternity, before any one 
ſingle action can take place: For it is to 
be obſerved, that thoſe who contend for 
the neceſſary influence of motives, 
when they are deſired to account for 
the motive immediately preceeding an 
action, they are obliged to have re- 
courſe ſtill to an anterior motive, by 
means of which the laſt was produced ; 
and they can ſtop at no privileged mo- 
tive; but are forced to have recourſe to an 
infinite ſeries of events bound together 
in an endleſs chain: For, if we ſhould 
arrive at a motive which had no other 
motive 


. 3 
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motive prior to it, then this motive mu 
have been produced without the aſſiſtance 
of any preceeding one; which would be 
altogether inconſiſtent with the hypo- 
theſis of the neceſſitarians. 


TuEsE philoſophers, in reality, when 
they require a cauſe of every thing; yet, 
by their manner of reaſoning, oblige us 


to conclude, that there cannot be a cauſe 


for any thing at all. In their ſuppoſed 
infinite chain of cauſes and effects, or ra- 
ther of different events neceſſarily con- 
nected, we are led from one thing to an- 
other in order to arrive at the true and 
proper cauſe of all; but at this we are 
not allowed to arrive, becauſe it would 
deſtroy their argument; therefore, all 
the links of the chain are but mere ne- 
ceſſary effects, which yet neither have 
nor can have any real cauſe at all. In rea- 


lity, an infinite ſeries of different e- 
vents, 
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vents, is a downright abſurdity and con- 
tradiction. Number and infinite are 
incompatible : Number is made up of 
units; but what is infinite cannot con- 
ſiſt of finite parts, and excludes number 
altogether. This pretended demonſtra- 
tion of the neceſſitarians is therefore a 

very unfortunate one. Before it can 

convince us, we muſt underſtand it; and 

in order to underſtand it, we muſt view 

it in its full extent. But then it takes 

ſuch a boundleſs flight into immenſity 

and eternity, that we not only ſoon loſe 
ſight of it, but turn ſo giddy in the pur- 
ſuit of it, that we are apt to loſe ſight 
of every thing elſe. 


Bur this intricate ſubject is ſtill per- 
plexed by a diſtinction which is made of 
neceſſity, into what is called moral and 
Ph ical. It is allowed, that phyſical ne- 


ceſlity is not applicable to an efficient 
cauſe ; 
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cauſe; but at the ſame time, it is con- 
tended, that moral neceſlity muſt be fo 
applied. It will be neceſſary therefore 
to examine this diſtinction with ſome 
attention. - Li 


THOSE whocontend for moral, in con- 
tradiſtinction to phyſical neceſſity, build 
their whole argument upon an errone- 
ous notion they have formed with re- 
gard to the influence of motives. They 
alledge, that an intelligent and active 
being cannot begin action without 
ſome view or motive exciting to act: 
And they further affirm, that the mo- 
tive, in conſequence of which action 
takes place, cannot be reſiſted ; but that 
an intelligent and active being, under 
the influence of ſuch motive, is deter- 
mined by an abſolute neceſſity to begin 
action, This laſt propoſition is certain- 
ly not ſelf-evident; and therefore muſt 

require 
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require a proof. It is not ſelf-evident; 
for it is very eaſy to conceive, that an 
active being might have reſiſted the mo- 
tive of action; and that therefore, when 
it gives way to it, it is not determined 
ſo to do by an abſolute and fatal neceſ- 
ſity. And it is ſo far from being capable 
of proof, that the contrary muſt appear 


evident from every view we are capable 


to take of the matter. 


In realty, the diſtinction betwixt mo- 
ral and phyſical neceſlity, upon which 
the neceſſitarians would found their rea- 
ſoning, ap ears to be but a nominal, and 
not a real diſtinction: For, if moral ne- 


ceſſity be as abſolute and irreſiſtible as 
phyfical neceſſity, it will be impoſlible to 


ſay in what ſenſe an active being is not un- 
der phyſical neceſſity; or, in other words, 
is naturally free in the exertion of its 
power; and is yet, at the ſame time, un- 

| der 
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der an abſolute and irreſiſtible moral ne- 
ceſſity, which muſt totally deprive it 
of its freedom in every view we can 
take of that quality. It is vain there- 


fore to hope for any advantage from a 


diſtinction which it is impoſſible to ex- 


plain, or make common ſenſe of. 


Bur let us conſider this matter in an- 
other view : If an intelligent and active 
being cannot exert the power of acting 
without being neceſſarily determined 
thereto, by the irreſiſtible influence of 
ſome particular motive, this lands us 
in a palpable contradiction, as it totally 
confounds the ideas of action and paſ- 
ſion: For that being which is neceſſari- 
ly and irreſiſtibly determined in its o- 
peration, cannot with any propriety be 
ſaid to act; it is at beſt but an inſtru- 
ment, and acted upon by another; and 
in the preſent caſe, by the motive whoſe 

| influence 
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influence 1s ſuppoſed to produce an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity. The motive therefore 
can only be conſidered as the proper effi- 
cient cauſe; and the being neceſlarily 
influenced by the motive can be con- 
ſidered as nothing elſe but an inſtru- 
ment by means of which the particular 
effect is produced. But it is evident 
that nothing can be more abſurd than 
ſuch a concluſion : For, to aſcribe pro- 
per action, or the exertion of power, to 
the motive, and take it away from that 
being itſelf of which the motive is but 
an accidental mode or quality, is to- 
tally repugnant to our cleareſt ideas : 


For it is certainly moſt abſurd to conſi- 


der that being which ſtill continues to 
exiſt, and to poſleſs all the requyſites of 
action, as a mere paſſive inſtrument, whilſt 
we derive the true origin and exertion 
of power from what is but a tranſitory 
mode of ſuch a being. If this argue 

* ment 
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ment needed any illuſtration, we might 
diſcover its force in the cleareſt manner, 
by applying it to the nature of that Be- 
ing who is in himſelf the moſt ſimple, 
and the moſt perfect, that is, the Deity. 


THAT Gop always acts with deſign, 
or from juſt views and motives, muſt 
certainly be admitted. It muſt alſo be 
admitted, that the motives of action in 
the Deity are always conformable to the 
eſſential and unchangeable perfections 
of his nature, and that he cannot act 
otherways than as juſtice and goodneſs 
ſhall direct. He is not, however, upon 
this account, leſs free in his actions, be- 
cauſe he poſſeſſes within his own nature 
all' the principles of action, and is abſo- 
lutely independent upon any other be- 
ing. If we could ſuppoſe God to act 
capriciouſly, ſuch a capricious action 
ſurely would not indicate a greater de- 

| gree 
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gree of liberty than a juſt and wiſe one; 
for liberty does not depend upon the na- 
ture of the action, but upon the man- 
ner of it, and the principle from which 
it flows: | | 


TRE power of God, as well as his o- 
ther perfections, is indeed neceſſary 
and eternal; but the action or exertion 
of this power is temporary and tran- 
ſient; and it is here only where liberty 
can be diſcovered. Every being muſt 
indeed act according to its nature; and 
therefore there muſt be the greateſt con- 
ſtancy in the operations of the Deity, 
becauſe of all natures he is the moſt un- 
changeable. But ſurely, it would be 
abſurd to infer from this, that God had 
leſs liberty than any other being. His 
actions flow intirely from himſelf ; he is 
the proper cauſe of them, as he poſſeſſes 
in himſelf all the principles of action in 
MN the 
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the moſt independent manner : His ac- 
tions indeed mult be juſt and good, be- 
cauſe he is ſo himſelf; but they muſt 
alſo be free, becaule it is God himſelf a- 
lone that acts in a manner the moſt in- 
dependent imaginable. 


From the foregoing refſections, we 
may diſcover the juſtneſs of an obſerva» 
tion which Seneca makes upon this ſub- 
Jet. He obſerves, in his firſt book of 
natural queſtions, that God is always 
neceſſarily pleaſed with what is beſt : 
And he adds, © Nec ob hoc minus li- 
ber ac potens eſt; jipſe enim eſt neceſ- 
, ſitas ſua.” God himſelf is the princi- 
ple of this neceſſity; and therefore it 
cannot in the leaſt derogate from his 
power and liberty: For though he can- 
not do but what is beſt; yet, as his ac- 
tions only flow from his own nature 
and perfections, he is, in the moſt per- 

fect 
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fect ſenſe of the word, the proper cauſe 
and author of them; and conſequently 


muſt be free. 


Bur, leaving theſe more abftruſe rea- 
ſonings, let us now proceed to conſider 
the matter in a more ſimple and obvi- 
ous point of light; let us ſuppoſe the 
caſe of two equipollent motives of ac- 


tion. 


THE peceſſitarians, in explaining ſuck 


a caſe, are greatly embarraſſed : They 


are either obliged to ſay, that no ſuch 
caſe can exiſt; or, if it did, that an in- 
telligent being could not act at all. 
With regard to the firſt, to aſſert that 
two motives of action, in every reſpect 
equal, cannot be preſented to the mind at 
the ſame time, is an affirmation that has 
not the leaſt reaſon to ſupport it. The 
idea of equality is as obvious, and as 

| juſt 
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juſt as that of inequality, and where 


ever the one can be applied, ſo may the 


other; and though it ſhould happen in 
fact, that no two things of the ſame kind 
are preciſely equal ; yet this would not 
In the leaſt affect the general argument : 
For, admitting that no two bodies could 
be found in nature exactly equal; yet 
the reaſonings of the mathematicians 
upon any ſuppoſed equality or inequality 
of bodies, would not be the leſs juſt and 
concluſive. The neceſlitarians are there- 
fore forced to entrench themſelves in 
the other member of the dilemma, and 


to maintain, That if two motives of 


action were entirely equal, the agent 
could not act all. As no good reaſon 
can be given for ſo bold an aſſertion; ſo, 
if we give but the ſlighteſt attention to 
it, it muſt appear intirely falſe : For, let 
us ſuppoſe that there are two objects of 


happineſs preſented to the mind, intirely 


equal 
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equal with reſpect to every circum- 
ance, and each of them eaſily to be at- 
tained, muſt the attainment of any one 
of them be impoſſible, becauſe of that 
circumitance of equality ? No ſurely; a 
general deſire of happineſs is a ſufficient 
principle of action, which can never be 
diſappointed, for that reaſon, that it may 
be eaſily gratified in two different ways. 


Ox this we muſt be intirely ſatisfied 
from the immediate conſciouſneſs we 
have of the active powers of the mind; 
nay, let us ſuppoſe ſeveral objects of ac- 
tion equally indifferent, and none of them 
of ſufficient force to influence the mind, 
the very pleaſure of action alone may 
have this effect; and when thus a ſuffici- 
ent motive of action exiſts, the mind will 
eaſily determine itſelf in the preference 
of any one of the ſuppoſed equal ſpecies 
or objects of action. And thus we clear- 


iy 
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ly perceive how the mind acts, even 
when there 1s no prevailing motive to 
engage it; and we muſt alſo be ſatisfied, 
that it acts in the ſame manner, that is, 
freely, even when under the influence 
of ſuch motive. 


Taz neceſſitarians ſometimes appeal 
to fact in proof of the truth of their 
doctrine, and alledge, that the conduct 
and actions of men are a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of their particular character 
and prevailing paſſions; and if the laſt 
are known, the firſt may be determined 
with great certainty, But this ſtill 
brings us back to the former queſtion, 
Whether the connection betwixt the 
conduct and paſſions of men is neceſſary, 
or only natural? That particular paſ- 
ſions will influence a man's actions, is 
what none will deny; but then this in- 


fluence is not neceſſary and irreſiſtible: 
This 
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This muſt appear from the preceeding 
abſtract reaſonings, and is even con- 
firmed from fact and obſervation : For, 
it muſt be allowed, that there are many 
inſtances of men who have ſubdued in- 
tirely the ſtrongeſt natural paſſions, by 
ſteadily purſuing a conduct contrary to 
what theſe would have led them to; 
and there is hardly any man who, upon 
ſome occaſions at leaſt, does not reſiſt 
his moſt favourite paſſion ; ſo that, if. 
experience proves a natural connection 
betwixt the character and the conduct, 
it proves at the ſame time, that that 
connection is not neceſſary; and though 
it may be the foundation of a very 
probable conjecture, yet it never can 
ſupport a certain concluſion. 


IT has already been obſerved, that 


the arguments urged by the neceſſita- 
rians in favour of their peculiar doctrine, 


; | are 
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are not pointed againſt any particular 


ſpecies of beings, but are drawn from 
the nature of the thing, and tend to 
perſuade us, that liberty is in itſelf a 


thing impoſſible; and conſequently, ac- 


cording to their opinion, the Supreme 
Being himſelf can have no liberty, but 
muſt be ſubjected to the fatal influence 
of the ſame abſolute neceflity. This 
conſequence of itſelf might have ſuf- 
ficiently expoſed the abſurdity of the 
doctrine: For an Almighty Being, poſ- 
ſeſſing in his own nature all the prin- 
ciples of action, and liable to no foreign 
influence whatever, muſt begin action in 
the moſt free and independent manner 
imaginable. Our ideas of the Deity ſeem 
to be no where clearer than in this mat- 
ter; and though God will act always 


agreeably to his own perfections; yet 


ſtill his acting is ſimple, abſolute, and to- 


tally from himſelf, and his power is the 
more 
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more perfect and divine, that it intirely 
agrees with his other attributes. But 
though freedom muſt certainly be al- 
lowed to belong to the Deity, it may 
ſtill be a queſtion, whether man is a free 
agent or not. However this may be de- 
termined, yet the greateſt part of the 


difficulty is overcome, if we are ſatis- 
fied that liberty is a poſſible thing; and 
in order to know whether it is appli- | 


cable to men, it only remains to exa- 
mine facts, and to conſider the real qua- 


lities of human actions, 


Tuts indeed is not ſo much our pre- 
ſent purpoſe; however, we may ſhort- 
ly obſerve, that trom the conſciouſneſs 
we have of our own actions, we clearly 
diſtinguiſh them from the mere move- 
ments of a machine, in reſpect of which 
the machine is purely paſlive, 


ALL 
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ALL the qualities of human actions 


correſpond to the idea of liberty : Thus 
they are blameable or praiſe-worthy, 


morally good or evil, imputable, and 
\ conſequently objects of reward and pu- 
niſhment : Hence man becomes a pro- 
per ſubject of moral government ; and of 


the propriety of all theſe things we have 
a natural and immediate fenfe. Thus 
alſo our reſearches, deliberations, judge- 
ments, reaſonings, and, in a word, the 


whole ſyſtem of the human mind, has a 


manifeſt reference to liberty, without 
which it is not to be underſtood or ac- 


counted for. 


LET us once for all reflect but a lit- 
tle upon what paſſes in the mind during 


the act of deliberating. Let us ſuppoſe, 


for inſtance, that finding ourſelves un- 
eaſy under a ſtate of indolence and in- 


activity, we reſolve upon ſome exerciſe 
Or 
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or other, but altogether in doubt what 
kind of exerciſe or action to prefer. In 


this caſe we carefully examine the ſe- 


veral ſpecies of action which may occur, 
and compare them together; and we of- 
ten continue this deliberation a conſi- 
derable time before we make an election. 
It is ſuppoſed that the mind is reſolved 
upon action, and would prefer the moſt 


indifferent one to a ſtate of indolence 


and reſt, The ſeveral ſpecies of action 
which we examine muſt therefore ap- 


pear equal, otherways we could no 
longer deliberate, according to the opi- 


nion of the neceſſitarians, though, at 


the ſame time, they are not very will- 


ing to admit of ſuch equality; but 


though they ſhould be ſuppoſed equal 
when preſented to the mind at the ſame 


time; yet, as they take place ſucceſſive- 
ly, the firſt in order of time, from that 


very circumſtance, ſhould prevail. 
Bur 
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Bur it would be endleſs to purſue all 
the precarious ſuppoſitions which the ne- 
ceſſitarians might make in order to ren- 
der the mind a mere machine. Ihe very 
conſciouſneſs of what paſles in the mind 
whilſt we deliberate affords a ſtronger 
evidence than a thouſand arguments. 
We often reſiſt motives when there is 
no real reaſon for ſo doing; and we are 
conſcious, whilſt we deliberate, that the 
mind holds the ſcales, and weighs and 
balances the force of the oppoſite mo- 
tives, and then forms a final reſolution 
with eaſe and with authority. It 1s not 
therefore a mere paſſive ſubject, the 
ſport of contrary motives, which throw 
it into a giddy dance in an irreſiſtible 
manner, No; we feel, whilſt we deli- 
berate, a ſecret power in the mind over 
the motives which may be preſented to 
it, in virtue of which it ſuſpends their 
influence; and when it yields to any 


of 
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of them, it is ſtill with this conſciouſ- 


neſs, that it could have reſiſted them; 
and that therefore the mind itſelf is pro- 


perly the agent and by no means the 
motive. 


Ir is indeed an inquiry too high for 
us to examine, in what manner, or to 
what degree, the power of acting is con- 
ferred upon us; we muſt be ſatisfied in 
general to know, that it is ſo from its un- 
queſtionable effects. It muſt, at the 
ſame time be allowed, that man, though 
a free, is yet a dependent and mixed 
being. He muſt depend upon his Su- 
preme Creator for the exerciſe of his 
freedom; and alſo, in his ſenſations, de- 
ſires, and affections, and in many other 
reſpects, he finds himſelf in a great mea- 
ſure paſſive. Such being the nature of 
the human mind, many difficult que- 
ſtions have been ſtarted in relation te 
E the 
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the neceſſary concurrence of God, and 
the extent and degree of human liberty; 


and ſpeculative men have often gone 


into oppoſite extremes, and that ſome- 


times in a dogmatical manner: But, if 


we reflect on the imperfect condition of 


man, and the weakneſs of the human 
faculties, and are properly initiated in 
the principles of academical philoſephy, 
we ſhall find reaſon to be modeſt and 
cautious in our deciſions anent matters 
{ſo abſtruſe and remote, and to reſt ſa- 
tisfied with very general notions, inſtead 
of poſitive and particular opinions. 
Waving therefore ſuch high debates, we 
Hall proceed in our general examination 
of the nature of liberty, or the power 
of acting, 


AN ingenious writer (the author of 
the Eflays of the Principles of Morality, 


and Natural Religion), brings his argu- 
ment 


ö Toe: 
— > _— > * 
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ment in ſupport of neceſſity within the 


following narrow compaſs : The pre- 
* ceeding reaſoning,” ſays he, may 
« perhaps make a ſtronger impreſſion by 


« being reduced to a ſhort argument, af- 


ter this manner. No man can be con- 


«ceived to act without ſome principle 


„leading him to action. All our prin- 


* ciples of action reſolve into delires 
and averſions; for nothing can prompt 


« us to move or exert ourſelves in any 
« ſhape but what preſents ſome object 


to be purſued or avoided. A motive 


« 1s an object ſo operating upon the 
« mind as to produce either deſire or a- 
« verſion, _Now, liberty, as oppolite to 
« moral neceſſity, muſt ſignify a power 
in the mind of acting without or a- 
« gainſt motives; that is to ſay, a power 
* of acting without any view, pur- 
« poſe, or deſign, and even acting in 
< contradiction to our own delires 
«and averſions; which power, be- 

Y | „ ſides 


7 
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« fides that no man was ever conſci- 
«© ous of it, ſeems to be an abſurdity al- 
« together inconſiſtent with a rational 
« nature,” 


Wr ſhall not enter into a particular 
analyſis of this pretended demonſtra- 
tion, but only make a few general re- 
marks upon it in conſequence of our 
preceeding reaſoning. It is not true, that 
we always act in conſequence of a mo- 
tive; for we may act when motives are 
equal. This our author candidly admits; 
he adds indeed, that this caſe muſt be 
extremely rare, and there ore not much 
to be regarded. But the importance of 
the obſervation conſiſts in this, that 
when in any one plain inſtance we 
clearly diſcover hberty, we juſtly infer, 
that it is a natural quality of the agent; 
and therefore that it is to be aſcribed to 
it in other caſes that may appear more 
ambiguous: For, another obſervation to 
be 
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be made is, that when the mind acts 
from motives, it does not act neceſſarily, 
but has a power to reſiſt theſe motives. 
This is the great point upon which the 


preſent diſpute tus; and it appears to 


be ſufficiently illuſtrated from the pre- 
» cceding obſervation; for if, in any in- 
ſtance, the mind can act without pro- 
pellent motives, We may naturally ſup- 


poſe, that even when ſuch motives 


take place, its action may keſiſt them; 
nay, if it was otherways, and that the 
motive, by an abſolute neceſſity, produ- 
ced the action of the mind, it would be 
the greateſt impropriety to ſay, that the 


mind acted at all: For in this caſe it 


muſt be intirely paſſi ve, and can only be 
conſidered as an inſtrument acted up- 
on, and we muſt ſearch for the proper 
and efficient cauſe of the action, either 
in the motive itſelf, or we muſt aſcend 
higher to ſomething preceeding the 

; e motive, 
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motive, till at laſt we arrive at the true 
ſource and origin of the action, where 

liberty mult certainly take place; unleſs 
we ſhall adopt the abſurd and contra- 
dictory notion of an infinite ſeries, 


TE preceeding reaſoning muſt ſuffi- 
_ ciently demonſtrate, that when the mind 
acts fre m motives, it is not determined 


buy an abſolute neceſſity; whereas the con- 


trary opinion not only involves us in 
the groſſeſt abſurdities, but is a mere aſ- 
ſertion without any evidence to ſup- 
port it: For, when an action flows. from 
a motive, we are by no means obliged to 
admit, that it flows neceſſarily from it. 
The natural effect of an action is indeed 
neceſlary ; but the proper cauſe of it muſt 
be free, otherways it cannot with pro- 
priety be ſaid to act, but muſt be conſi- 
dered as a mere paſſive inſtrument, We 


{thall only obſerve further, with regard 
. to 
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to the reaſoning of the author we have 
mentioned, that he conſiders liberty as 
a power of acting without any view or 
deſign; but this is an improper repre- 
ſentation of the matter: For the que- 
ſion is not properly, whether the mind 
acts with any deſign or motive, which 
muſt be allowed, at leaſt, to be com- 
monly the caſe ? but whether that de- 4 
ſign or motive neceſſarily determines 
the mind to act? Which muſt be denied, 
otherways the mind could not be ſaid to 
act at all: And whereas he ſays, to act 
without a motive, is inconſiſtent with a 
rational nature; this is loſing ſight of 
the true ſtate of the queſtion, which is 
not ſo much, whether the mind can act 
without a motive? as whether ſuch 
motive neceſſarily determines the mind? 
And, if this laſt ſhould be ſaid, it would 
ſeem indeed to be inconſiſtent with a 
rational nature: For the motive deter- 

mining 
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mining the mind, by an abſolute neceſ- 
lity, to action, (if this term can with a- 
ny propriety be uſed), muſt prevent the 
calm and ſpeculative principle of reaſon 
from reflecting upon the nature of the 
action, and the genuine conſequences of 


; it. 


Ir ſeems unneceſſary to purſue this 
abſtruſe ſubject any further; tor, if any 
doubt ſhould ſtill remain with regard to 
the reality of liberty, this muſt be in- 
tirely owing to the imperfection of our 
ideas in relation to the firſt exertion of 
power; an imperfection which will e- 
ver remain, ſo long as our faculties con- 
tinue in their preſent ſtate. However, 
if we leave theſe metaphyſical and ſub- 
tile ſpeculations, and form our opini- 
ons upon the common occurrences of 
life, and thoſe ideas which are moſt ob- 


vious and familiar, we can never heſi- 
| tate 
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tate a moment in determining whether 
we are free agents, or mere paſſive ma- 
chines. The idea of liberty entirely tal- 
lies with every thing that falls under 
our experience, and its propriety is con- 
ſpicuous in relation to the univerſal go- 
vernment of God, and alſo to every ſpe- 
cies of human government, 


IT muſt not, however, be difſembled, 
that there are objections brought againſt 
liberty too material to be overlooked ; 
and yet drawn from ſuch remote and 
hidden ſources, as that they are to be 
examined with great modeſty and cau- 
tion : Theſe ſources are the Divine Pre- 
ſcience, and Divine Decrees. 


IT is alledged, that liberty is altoge- 
ther inconſiſtent with the Divine pre- 


ſcience ; and indeed this opinion has ap- 
peared in ſo ſtrong a light, that it has 
| forced 
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forced philoſophers and divines into op- 
poſite extremes, whilſt ſome choſe to 
take away liberty, and others to over- 
throw the Divine preſcience ; yet theſe 
perhaps may be reconciled, and the dif- 
ficulty may ariſe not from the real in- 
conſiſtency betwixt the things them- 
ſelves, but from the great imperfection 
of our ideas. 


War may be the true foundation 


of the Divine preſcience, we cannot pre- 


tend to tell. Setting revelation aſide, 
we have indeed no other means of 
knowing future events, but from the 
connection of cauſe and effect, and that 
neceſſary order of things which is there- 
by eſtabliſhed. But it would ſurely be 
the higheſt preſumption in us to cir- 
cumſcribe the Divine knowledge by the 
ſcanty model of our very weak facul- 
ties. It may be obſerved with regard 
| to 
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to all actions and events whatever, which 
really take place, that it may be affirm- 
ed of them from all eternity that they 
would exiſt. And this is true not only 
with regard to thoſe events which are 
the neeeſſary effects of irreſiſtible cauſes, 
but alſo of the beginning of action it- 
ſelf, or of the firſt and free exertion of 
active power, independent of any pre- 


ceeding cauſe: And thus there is a dif- 
ference betwixt certainty and neceſſity, 
founded in the nature of things. Ne- 


ceſſity i is a quality that can only be ap- 
plied to an event which exiſts in con- 
ſequence of the irreſiſtible influence of 
a proper cauſe; but certainty is appli- 
cable not only to ſuch event, but alſo 
to the action of the cauſe itſelf, howe- 
ver free that may be ſuppoſed to be. 
This diſtinction is taken notice of by Ci- 
cero in his book De Fato, in the fol- 


lowing words: « Licet enim Epicuro, con- 


0 « cedenti 
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« cedenti omne enunciatum aut verum, 
« aut falſum eſſe, non vereri, ne omnia 
« fato fer: fit neceſſe: non enim æternis 
« cauſis nature neceſſitate manantibus 
« verum eſt 1d, quod ita enuntiatur. 
« Deſcendit in Academiam Carneades: 
« nec tamen line cauſis: ſed intereſt in- 
« ter cauſas fortuito antegreſſas, et in- 
ter cauſas cohibentes in ſe efficientiam 
« naturalem.” 


Now, though the neceſlity ariſing 
from a ſeries of cauſes and effects, is a- 
lone what can enable us to look into fu- 
turity ; yet the certainty, even from all 
eternity, of the exiſtence of an event, 
though the immediate effect of liberty, 
and no part of a neceſſary concatenation 
of things, may be a ſufficient foundation 
for the Divine preſcience. It is true, we 
cannot form any particular idea of this 
matter; but we ought to remember, 

that 
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that the Divine knowledge is infinitely 
ſuperior to ours, both in kind and de. 
gree; belides, the other perfections of 
God are as inſcrutable to us. 


CN we explain God's eternal exiſt- 
ſtence, which ſeems to unite paſt, pre- 
ſent, and to come, and thereby to render 
future events the objects of his know- 
ledge, as well as thoſe that are paſt? Can 
we conceive creative power, or how a 
thing is brought to exiſtence from no- 
thing ? Yet theſe perfections we muſt 
neceſſarily allow to the Deity, however 
imperfect our ideas of them may be. 
We need not then be ſurpriſed if the Di- 
vine knowledge is too great an object 
for our capacity, which is infinitely diſ- 
proportioned to the Divine perfections. 


We mult be contented to have point- 


ed out certainty as the foundation of the 
Divine 
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Divine knowledge in relation to future 
events of whatever kind. And though 
we are not able to connect theſe; yet 


this is at leaſt taking one ſtep, which we 


are not even able to do with regard to 
creative power. Indeed, if the imperfec- 
tion of our ideas is a juſt objection to the 
Divine preſcience, we muſt, for the ſame 
reaſon, take away all the other perfec- 


tions of God at once. 


Bor let us further proceed to conſi- 
der the Decrees of God; and 1n this re- 
ſpect the difficulty will appear to be 
greatly increaſed, As all things have 
proceeded from God, nothing appears 
more reaſonable than to conũder them 
as intirely ſubjected to his ſovereign 
will and power; yet this opinion ſeems 
abſolutely to exclude liberty, not only 
as it creates a difficulty in reconciling 


it with the Divine decrees, but as it 


places 
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places the one in a direct oppoſition to 
the other. This difficulty may, how- 
ever, be reſolvable into the weakneſs 
and imperfection of our minds. The 
Divine preſcience may be a foundation 
for the Divine decrees, which muſt be 
viewed in a very different light as they 
relate to free agents, and as they re- 
late to beings intirely paſſive and i- 
nert; and though we cannot pretend 
to ſee this difference in a true and pro- 
per light; yet this is nothing uncom- | 
mon in matters ſo arduous and ſub- 
lime. 


TH contemplation of the immenſi- 
ty, eternity, and the other pertections 
of God, rather confounds and aſtoniſh- 
es than enlightens our minds. And 


that 1s often trueſt which we are ready 
to pronounce impoſſible. It becomes us, 


therefore, to be modeſt, and to ſuppoſe 
there 
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there may be a method of explaining the 
Divine decrees ſo as to reconcile them 
with liberty, our ignorance of which 
ought not at all to ſurpriſe us. 


Maxx1ND, from the earlieſt ages, ac- 
cording to their looſe and general no- 
tions, (and theſe are all we can have in 
this matter,) allowed both of decrees 
and liberty. Thus Homer, who wrote 
according the prevailing opinions, in 
the beginning of the firſt book of the 
Iliad, affirms, that all things (having in 
his view even the free actions of men) 
were. accompliſhed by the will of Ju- 
piter, | 


Such was the ſovereign will, and ſuch the doom 
of Jove, | 


Trax ſame great poet as ſtrenuouſly aſ- 
ſerts liberty by the authority of Jupiter 
himſelf; towards the beginning of the 

Odyſſey, 
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odyſley, he introduces Jupiter. 8 
ing in the following manner, 


Perverſe mack whoſe will's orentid free, | 
Charge all their woes on abſolute decree; 

All to the dooming gods their guilt tranſlate, 
And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of fate. 


Bur, whatever opinion we may form 
to ourſelves of the Divine decrees, we 
are not to imagine that theſe can lay 
any improper reſtraint upon the Di- 
vine conduct, or obſtruct what is fitteſt 
and beſt to be done in any circum- 
ſtances; for this would be making the 
decrees of God ſuperior to God himſelf, 
and repugnant to his moral character 
and perfections. As therefore the go- 
vernment of God is moral, we need not 
be afraid that the decrees of God will, 
in any caſe, obſtruct any fit or proper 
moral effect. Indeed, in matters ſo ſub- 


Jime and abſtruſe, modeſty is our trueſt 
wiſdom ; i 
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wiſdom; and it is ſafer to confeſs our ig- 
norance, than raſhly to embrace any 
particular opinion, which can hardly 


fail to be erroneous : Ignorance in ſuch 


a caſe is more excuſeable than error, 
which is generally accompanied with 
ſome degree of preſumption, 


IxsTEAD, therefore, of purſuing a 
fubject ſo very difficult and abſtruſe, it 
may be of much greater uſe and benefit 


to us, to conſider the natural tendency 


and conſequences of the different opi- 
nions of * and A 


Ir we ſhall think that we are free, 
and that we have within ourſelves the 
proper principles of action, we muſt at 
the fame time be ſenſible, that our hap- 


pineſs depends in a great meaſure upon 
_ ourſelves; for happineſs or miſery muſt, 


by the invariable order of nature, be the 
fruit 


mga > 
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fruit of our own doings: If we ſhall 


then have this perſuaſion, that we have 


a real power over our own conduct, 


ſuch perſuaſion will engage us in the 
moſt effectual manner to prefer ſuch 
conduct as leads to happineſs; and conſe- 
quently we will exert every power of the 
ſoul in the conſtant purſuit of virtue, 
than which nothing can more effectual- 
ly promote the happineſs of others, as 
well as that of ourſelves. 


Bur, on the other 5 if we ſhall 
embrace the opinion. of neceſſity, then 


we muſt conſider ourſelves as mere ma- 
chines only, acted upon, but without a- 


ny power of action. Such opinion 
muſt relax all the vigour of the ſoul, 


muſt damp and diſcourage every gene- 


rous emotion of the mind, and indeed, 


tend to reduce us to a ſtate of total in- 
A a difference 
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difference and ſtupidity; than which 
nothing can be more pernicious to ſo- 
ciety as well as to the individual. 


Tazsz very different conſequences 
of the oppoſite doctrines of liberty and 
neceſhty, may have no ſmall weight 
in determining upon what ſide the 
truth lies ; for, as liberty entirely tallies 
with the "ets ſyſtem of the human 
mind, particularly with the moſt im- 
portant quality of virtue; it is there- 
fore naturally applicable to man; 
whereas, neceſſity being the reverſe of 
all this, is inconſiſtent with all our i- 
deas of a rational and active being, and 
can only be applied to a mere paſſive 
machine. And theſe are the conclu- 
| fions which we naturally make, when 
we are freed from the influence of cer- 
tain abſtruſe ſpeculations which we' are 
| not 
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not able to comprehend, and which 
totally confound the diſtinction _ be- 

twixt action and paſſion, betwixt the 
voluntary operations of an intelligent 
agent, and the neceſſary movements of a =# 

mere machine; a diſtinction univerſally ; 
allowed by the common ſenſe of man- 
hs 
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THE END. 


89. I. 12. For virtues, read vortices. 

105. I. antepen, For fingle, read imple. 

113. I. antepen. For compgund, read: component. 
119. I. 9. For compound, read component. 
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